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Nothing could have been finer than the way in which 
the nation took the news from Ladysmith of the capture 
of two battalions and a battery. The cause of the 
capitulation was not known at first, and nothing was 
apparent from the first telegram except that a disaster, 
possibly humiliating, and possibly dangerous, had 
befallen our arms, and that the general in command 
had taken all the blame upon himself. Yet nobody 
lost his head, and even on the Stock Exchange, where 
sentiment is not expected to make prices, the value of 
securities fell very little. Happily it turned out on 
fuller information that there was nothing disgraceful 
about the surrender, for the bravest of troops cannot 
fight without ammunition, and that the loss of material 
and prisoners did not seriously affect the security of 
Ladysmith, to use Sir George White's words. 


It is a rather curious effect of this disaster that it 
actually turned Continental opinion that was previously 
hostile in our favour. In the first place it has con- 
vinced those who judged our conduct the most harshly 
that we did not wish to go to war, and that we did not 
believe that war would be necessary. Foreigners see 
now that we were actually unprepared for war, and 
that we have paid heavily in human life for our belief in 
peace. Secondly, the calm fortitude with which the 
public bore the reverses has impressed Europe with the 
idea that we are perfectly conscious of our strength 
and our practically unlimited resources. The French 
in particular are enthusiastic about Sir George White’s 
simple avowal of responsibility, though to ourselves, 
who are familiar with the character of an English 
gentleman, it seems natural enough. On the evening 
when the news came a well-known nobleman rose from 
his stall in the Palace Theatre and called for ‘‘ Three 
cheers for Sir George White,” which were given with 
generous and unhesitating warmth. 


The war has called out a great deal of latent patriotism 
amongst all classes, but it has also revealed some very 
ugly instances of unpatriotic blackguardism. There is 
a man walking about the City to-day, and well known 
in West Australian circles, who boasts that just before 
the ultimatum was delivered, he shipped a cargo of 
Maxims and ammunition to the Transvaal Government. 
And what about the English firm that supplied the 
damp hay to the transport that was to take the Royals ? 
Had Mr. R. P. Houston, M.P., the chairman of the 
company to whom the transport belonged, not been on 
board, and~had the courage on his own responsibility 
to order the cargo to be taken out, that damp hay 


caused a fire. The forage was in any case unfit for 
consumption: yet it had been inspected and passed by 
some War Office inspector ! The strike of the carpenters 
on the same ship, when they were getting £7 and £8 
a week, which considerably delayed the departure of 
the Royals, is the only instance of unpatriotism amongst 
the working classes that has come to light. All honour 
to Mr. Houston. 


{t is some relief to our anxiety over South African 
affairs to know that the army corps will begin to arrive 
at Cape Town on 8 November, and that on the follow- 
ing days a continuous succession of troops may also be 
expected. What will be done towards an immediate 
relief of the situation in Natal remains to be seen; but 
it is said that General Hildyard’s brigade is to be moved 
on there. One battalion which sailed at the same time 
as the latter for duty on the lines of communication may 
be of exceptional utility. It is the 2nd Northampton- 
shire, which is the best shooting regiment in the 
army, and—on account of Laing’s Nek and Majuba— 
it cherishes very strong feelings on the subject of Boer 
warfare. 


Major-General Yule, whose name has been so 
prominently before the public in connexion with his 
brilliant march from Dundee to Ladysmith, was, until a 
few years ago, hardly the kind of man to achieve great 
notoriety. Though he has proved himself a commander 
of no ordinary capacity, he is not one who devoted 
very much time to a scientific study of his profession. 
Neither the staff college nor the staff had hitherto 
known him. But he is one of that fine type of English 
sportsmen whose qualities and self-reliance a ticklish 
situation brings out. All his service has been done in 
the Devonshire Regiment which—then the 11th Foot— 
he joined in 1865, and in which he served during the 
Afghan war. In command of the irregular Irrawaddy 
column he came to the fore in the Burmese war, and he 
earned golden opinions for himself in the recent Tirah 
Expedition. 


Whether or not there be so much as a grain of 
truth in the suggestion that the reconnaissance in 
force on Monday was saved by the Naval Brigade, 
there can be no question as to the splendid work done 
by the sailors who arrived opportunely from Durban. 
We are not at all surprised to learn that the excel- 
lent troops under Sir George White were loud in their 
admiration of Jack's gun practice. The men from the 
fleet on the Cape station will prove a formidable and 
invaluable auxiliary in the present campaign. Rear- 
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Admiral Harris moreover may be trusted to miss no 
opportunity which offers for rendering assistance to 
Sir Redvers Buller. He is one of the best organisers, 
and one of the most experienced and efficient gunnery 
men in the Navy. He is universally liked throughout 
the service although—or is it because ?—he is the 
strictest of disciplinarians. His determination of charac- 
ter is hardly surpassed by Sir Redvers Buller ; and that 
is saying a good deal. 


When Sir Charles Warren’s 1884 expedition was 
advancing up country, the cavalry of his force caused 
the inhabitants of Vryburg much amusement. That 
town was then and, as recent events have shown, is 
still inhabited mainly by Boers. Needless to say the 
latter had never before seen regular cavalry. As the 
Inniskillen Dragoons marched through the district, they 
were jeered at by the passers-by because of their sabres. 
The latter could not conceive why they were carried, 
and could only suppose that their main use was to cut 
away branches and brushwood. But for military 
purposes, they scouted the very idea. By now they 
have at least learnt why cavalry carry sabres. 


** An. occasion unique in the history of the world:” 
‘*a turning point in the history of the British Empire.” 
In such pregnant phrases Sir Wilfrid Laurier in Canada 
and Lord Brassey in Australia have clinched the signifi- 
cance of colonial loyalty at the present juncture. That 
Canada and Australasia should be so eager to assist 
the Mother-country in the third great colony of the 
Empire is at once more than compensation for Conti- 
nental criticism and a sufficient answer to croakers at 
home who describe the coercion of the Transvaal as 
tyrannical and retrograde. Neither the colonies of 
Greece and Rome, nor the Dutch, Spanish and French 
Empires beyond the seas could in the nature of things 
have done likewise. But perhaps the most remarkable 
feature in the manifestation is that French-Canadians 
should form part ot the Dominion contingent and that 
their mission should receive the blessing of a French- 
Canadian Premier. That is surely the most eloquent 
object lesson which the Afrikander and the world could 
receive as to the merits of British action. The French- 
Canadian goes to assist in securing for British subjects 
the rights in the Transvaal which Britain herself so 
freely confers. 


Reservists and employers of labour—not to speak of 
those actually connected with the army—deserve almost 
equal praise for their conduct during the crisis; 
and the tribute which Lord Lansdowne paid them 
at the Cutlers’ feast was well deserved. In this 
connexion it is reassuring to note the _ efforts 
which are being made to provide adequately for the 
wives and children of men proceeding to South 
Africa, in which arrangements those ‘‘ married off the 
strength ’—whose lot at the best of times is an exceed- 
ingly hard one—have happily not been forgotten. Lord 
Lansdowne’s speech did not need to be an apology, 
but his explanations are useful. The garrison in 
South Africa urgently needed reinforcements. Yet 
to send them was likely to precipitate the crisis. 
As it was, the order to mobilise the army corps 
produced Mr. Kruger’s ultimatum. Moreover, 
though the latter was sent by wire, the former 
had to go 6,000 miles by sea. But the real 
point is that before the present crisis began our forces 
in South Africa—even though in excess of the establish- 
ment there—were not nearly sufficient to maintain our 
supremacy, whenever—as after all was bound sooner 
or later to occur—it was challenged. But for this we 
should need a larger army. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that recent events will bring that fact home to 
the nation. 


‘* Better late than never” will be the comment of the 
good-natured on Lord Rosebery’s speeches .on the war ; 
and the most part will be inclined to range themselves 
amongst the good-natured for the straightness of tone 
pervading the orator’s finely chosen words. “If he 
has spoken late, he has spoken well” men are saying. 
We feel as strongly as ever that Lord Rosebery should 
have spoken earlier ; he would have been more patriotic 
hac he done so; but we are not the less glad to recog- 
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nise that his words at Bath and in Edinburgh are good 
and will do good. Nothing could be mote satisfactory 
from a peculiarly intimate friend and follower of Mr. 
Gladstone, speaking on the réceipt of news of a British 
reverse, than this : ‘‘ Whatever happens, there can be 
no mistake about this—we have got to see this thing 
through.” 


Mr. Courtney has his chance. We have suffered a 
reverse. Now is the moment for this philosopher, who 
can survey the situation without any prejudice in favour 
of his own country, to give some point to his ‘ ethical 
platitudes ” and advise the country in his most superior 
style to make overtures for peace to Mr. Kruger. 
Conceive the glory of emulating Mr. Gladstone’s 
‘* sublime magnanimity.” But Mr. Courtney is possibly 
not too wise (though we should hesitate to say he was 
not too wise for anything) to realise that while Mr. 
Gladstone carried the people with him, Mr. Courtney 
would be preaching to the desert; there is all the 
difference between the great personality and the great 
pedant. 


The French press is unanimous in its praise of Sir 
George White. Says M. Valfrey (‘‘ Whist”) in the 
‘** Figaro ”—‘* Verily, the General has written and 
spoken like a hero of ancient Greece; at all events he 
in no way resembles the vast majority of European 
officers who, when: fortune flies, condemn their com- 
rades and seek to place the responsibility on other 
shoulders.” Enthusiastically he concludes: ‘* Voila un 
homme.” Still, M. Valfrey rejoices more or less at the 
Ladysmith disaster, and declares it to be a fitting 
punishment for the English—and particularly Mr. 
Chamberlain—whose ‘‘ superb arrogance” and ‘‘ cock- 
sureness” (we can find no other word) have amused 
and amazed the world for weeks. He attaches, too, 
enormous importance to what he is pleased to term a 
‘* significant defeat,” and sees the day when poor Mr. 
Chamberlain will be hated and despised by the entire 
English race! Far more amusing are the sentiments 
expounded by Messrs. Rochefort, Drumont, Millevoye 
and Co. Never were they so triumphant, so happy. 
‘The feeble win,” they cry—‘‘the cowards and 
murderers are defeated.”” And, to celebrate the ‘‘ vic- 
tory,” they hang the Transvaal and Orange Free State 
flags out of their windows. 


MM. Coppée, Jules Lemaitre, Drumont and 
Rochefort love leagues. It delights them to be 
‘* President of Honour,” and to send out pamphlets and 
proclamations. They are never so happy as when 
hurrying from platform to platform, from committee to 
committee, denouncing and storming, sowing hatreds 
and doing harm. Of late, however, no event has 
occurred to necessitate the founding of a new league, 
and they would, in all probability, have had to be 
content with the old ones if England had not gone to 
war with the Boers. Here was their chance! Here 
was an opening! After consulting, they hurried to the 
printer and bade him issue the programme of the 
League ‘‘ founded to protect and help the Republics of 
South Africa.” The President here, however, is 
Colonel Monteil, the African explorer ; and he, with the 
above-mentioned interfering and irrepressible four, has 
appealed for volunteers. Five hundred have already 
answered the call, they say—‘‘ Vive ’Armée!” ‘A 
bas les traitres!” ‘* Vive la France aux Francais!” 


Calm follows storm, and Paris—after the fever and 
feuds of the past year—is depressed. Few have 
followed the High Court proceedings with interest, 
everyone has been waiting for the first public sitting 
before expounding decisive opinions and views. Only 
the very idle, or the very energetic, can have read M. 
Bérenger’s report in extenso. It reviews the whole 
history of the ‘‘ plot” from the start, and gives almost 
the complete biography of every ‘‘conspirator.” It 
‘*presumes”’ and it ‘‘understands ;” it is full of sup- 
positions and suspicions. Its chief aim, we imagine, 
is to show that the Patriots, Royalists and Anti-Semites 
—and their leagues and organs—worked together with 
the view of upsetting the Republic and establishing a 
Monarchy, but decisive proofs are wanting to show that 
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this was so. By far the most serious charges are those 
made against M. Jules Guérin. He is alleged to be 
guilty of a quantity of crimes ; and, although it is likely 
that M. Dérouléde and the others will escape lightly 
(there being no very strong evidence against them) we 
imagine that M. Guérin will be less fortunate, and — 
unless his mental condition necessitates his removal to 
a Maison de Santé—be condemned for his crimes and 
follies to a term of imprisonment of at least three 
years. 


Frontier Mullahs are impulsive persons and at all 
times ready to raise the tribes against the Kaffirs. That 
is the chief reason of their existence. -It cannot there- 
fore be assumed that our old friend the Pawindah 
Mullah is acting under outside influence in gathering 
the clans at Tank, which the telegrams confuse with a 
place of the same name in Rajputana. But like others 
of his class, the border fanatic is susceptible to worldly 
considerations and Muscovite gold has before now found 
its way to his priestly pocket. The Russian Press is 
throwing out hints about the realisation of Skobeleff’s 
dream and the dormant project fora Russian railway to 
connect the Caspian with the Persian Gulf is again 
revived. Whatever the attitude of the Tzar may be his 
officers are not disposed to neglect their opportunity— 
be their objective really what it may. It is quite in 
accordance with precedent that an advance in Europe 
should be preluded by demonstrations in Asia. 


Without the text of his pronouncement it is not 
possible to assess the merits of Lord Curzon’s ‘‘ scathing 
criticism ” of the Indian Educational System which has 
fluttered the official world high and low. Possibly the 
susceptibility of persons accustomed to rule others 
makes them impatient of public censure. More 
probably they may feel themselves not justly responsible 
for the faults of a system which they did not create and 
which Anglo-India has always regarded with some 
apprehension. The Viceroy’s earlier declarations did 
not point to any such general denunciation as the brief 
telegrams indicate. Last February, addressing the 
Calcutta University, he expressed his belief that the 
system was faulty but not rotten and that cautious 
reform not wholesale reconstruction should be the 
motto of action. Judging the tree by its fruits, many 
at the time thought Lord Curzon might have taken the 
axe rather than the pruning hook. Perhaps he has 
done so now. 


There was a striking incident in the Nelson-day cele- 
bration at Portsmouth this year. For the first time 
since the memorable 21 October, 1805, Nelson’s world- 
renowned signal was hoisted on board the ‘‘ Victory.” 
The signal was displayed in twelve different hoists— 
four to each mast; and as many of the flags origi- 
nally employed are now obsolete, special flags had to 
be made. It seems strange that so obviously 
appropriate a manner of celebrating that glorious vic- 
tory should never before have been adopted; but in 
future years it is likely the innovation will become a 
custom. And although to the landsman, unlearned in 
the mysteries of the signal code, the signal may appear 
but so many bits of bright bunting, even to him its 
significance becomes apparent when told that the flags 
represented are identical with those actually used on the 
great day of Trafalgar. 


The Sunday question is with us again in London. 
The County Council is considering the form of its 
licence to places of entertainment in view of the coming 
sessions. The present form is all that a_ rigid 
Sabbatarian could desire, for licensees are required to 
‘* take care that they do not open on the Lord’s Day 
commonly called Sunday.” But ‘ast year it was 
brought to the notice of the Council that the manager of 
the Queen’s Hall was not ‘‘taking care,” and that he 
was in fact giving Sunday concerts. Whereupon the 
Council granted him a licence as before but took from 
him an undertaking outside the licence that he would 
not open on Sunday ‘for private gain or by way of 
trade.” This ingenicus device for sanctioning the 
Queen’s Hall concerts without altering the form of the 
licence served well enough for the moment. But over 
twenty licensees have since proceeded to give Sunday 
entertainments, and the Council finds itself embarrassed 
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by its self-invented definition. Either it must explain 
the words ‘‘ private gain or by way of trade” and 
apply them in every case, or. else it must be content to 
see the terms of its licence as to Sunday opening go by 
the board. It remains to be seen how the Council will 
escape from the difficulty. 


The doctrine of free-trade at any price is rapidly 
losing ground even among those who were once sup- 
posed to be its staunchest adherents. Professor Hewins 
in his interesting lecture on foreign trade and politics 
told the Fabian Society that there were undoubtedly 
occasions on which it was not only lawful but expedient 
for a government to take measures to prevent a valuable 
industry being lost to the country. What is still more 
startling, there was no one to be found in the room to 
uphold the once sacrosanct Cobdenite view. The 
truth is the old dogmatic political economy with its 
cut and dried theories both political and economic is 
steadily being thrown overboard, and the newer and 
truer-to-life notions of the duty of conserving national 
character and strength are happily taking the place of 
the outworn materialist doctrine that national wealth is 
the be-all and end-all of national policy. 


Shocking as it appears to the ‘‘ sound economist,” 
the idea of providing out of the rates food for half- 
starved elementary school children will not, we venture 
to say, scare your plain common-sense man, supposed 
to be the backbone of individualism as against State aid, 
nearly so much as have many other proposals of the 
school boards. He would see more sense in paying 
to cram the children with food which they can digest 
than with facts (or fads) which they cannot. And at 
any rate sound food will go to make sound physique, 
a vital necessity to the nation, while he is not at all 
sure that a bookish education is making either sound 
heads or sound character. If the cost of the food 
could be deducted from the existing education bill 
so that it would not swell the rate, we have not 
the smallest doubt that most men would jump at 
the feeding proposal as a great educational reform. 
One thing is quite clear: you can no more learn on 
an empty stomach than you can fight on it. Therefore 
it is the worst national economy to pay enormous sums 
in teaching children who cannot learn. Either compul- 
sory education must be given up or the children must 
have food enough to give them strength to be taught. 
Other things being equal, can it pay the nation to 
grudge the penny in food which would enable it to get 
some return for the pound it spends on teaching ? 


The feeding scheme can be no startling suggestion 
to any who have looked beneath the surface of 
compulsory State education; it is in one form 
or another a necessary consequence. It is just an 
indication of the closing round us of forces, which have 
been set in motion by those who had no idea what they 
were doing. For ourselves the process has no terrors ; if 
realised and not precipitated, it need have none for any. 
That the public, once it has got hold of the facts, will 
insist on poor school-children getting one way or 
another food enough to learn on we are absolutely cer- 
tain. Whether it will be by rate or by regulated charity 
is another and less important point. In the meantime 
the rate proposal will be strengthencd by its con- 
demnation by the Charity Organisation Society. And 
why does Sir Charles Elliott weaken his very weighty 
case against a rate system by parading once more the 
illegitimate argument that it would undermine private 
charity? That is the kind of argument the Socialist 
dances upon with assured if urholy glee. 


Mr. Grant Allen’s career was determined by modern 
conditions. He was an extremely clever man, and after 
a University career in which he attained moderate dis- 
tinction in science, he became chief of a college to 
educate coloured persons in the West Indies. There 
seemed to be open tor him the familiar career of a scien- 
tific man gaining his livelihood by teaching and finding 
interest and fame by research. His disposition, however, 
was towards writing and reading rather than towards 
the patient study of objective facts which is the surest 
basis of scientific investigation. His earliest and only 
important contributions to science were on a speculative 
branch of psychology and did not contain sufficient 
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empirical observation to form any sure foundation for 
a scientific reputation. Moreover, the educational 
experiment which he was directing failed, probably 
more from the inherent incapacity of the negro race 
than from any inability on Allen’s part. He returned 
to England, and his facility as a writer soon absorbed 
him in journalism. At first, he devoted himself to 

pular exposition of the more interesting sides of 

otany and Zoology, but these semi-scientific essays 
became fewer and fewer, and his attention was more 
and more devoted to fiction. As a storyteller, as an 
expounder of science and of art, he never got beyond 
an easy mediocrity, and his highest achievement con- 
sisted in shocking middle-class readers while retaining 
sufficient gentle sentimentality to make them love the 
writer—for shocking them. In private life Grant Allen 
was an extremely hardworking and kindly man, and it 
is probable that his fragility of constitution was an 
important factor in his conquest by the temptations of 
the modern press. 


Lovers of political biography must have been pleased 
to learn that Lord Rosebery is going to give us a book 
on Chatham similar to that on Pitt. For we know very 
little indeed about Lord Chatham, the Chatham Corre- 
spondence being rightly described by Lord Rosebery as 
‘fan unfortunate and haphazard collection.” The 
careers of Chatham and his son strikingly illustrate the 
truth that power depends more upon character than brains. 
Lord Chatham was a genius of the first order ; he could 
command enthusiasm or submission by a word or a 
look. But he was vain, suspicious, moody, and, ina 
word, impossible : he would work with no one but his 
brothers-in-law, with whom he was always quarrelling. 
Consequently, Lord Chatham had his ‘four glorious 

ears” of power, and then three years during which 

ngland was treated to the extraordinary spectacle of a 
Prime Minister who never attended a Cabinet, never 
signed a paper, and was never seen by any of his 
colleagues. His son Pitt was in no sense a genius, but 
he was in office for eighteen years, because he had 
great industry, an invincible will, and a coldly patient 
way of dealing with men as he found them. It is 
curious to think that in these days, when Homburg can 
be reached in twenty-four hours, the two Pitts would 
probably have reached a green old age. Indeed the 
second Pitt might easily have lived to defeat or carry 
the great Reform Bill of 1832. 


The High School girl will one day be recognised as 
one of the most significant products and, later, factors 
of our day. She has made her way in the world 
quietly, and so is not yet taken for the character she 
really is. In her we have the truth of which the New 
Woman is the burlesque. Probably Canon Francis 
Holland was right when, at the coming-of-age festival of 
the Church of England High School for Girls, an ideal 
specimen of its class, he declared the dominant feature 
of the training of the High School girl to be that it 
gave her an object in life, in other words, a career— 
hitherto strenuously aimed at in the education of boys 
but shunned as unfeminine in girls. The girl has now 
realised that she has a life of her own and that its 
capabilities are not confined to the chances of trapping 
a husband. She is no longer required to regard life’s 
game as containing but one move, which must be played 
early and, if played wrongly, leaves her for the rest of 
life but a spectator of other people’s games, with no 
resource but envy of their successes and rejoicings over 
their failures. 


The veiled figure of Cromwell is now on its pedestal, 
which is adding much zest to the opposition to its being 
there. The farcical unfitness of the position zxstheti- 
cally is now apparent, while even the shrouded form of 
the Dictator has brought home more strongly than ever 
to men’s minds how painfully he is out of place in his 
present surroundings. The opposition grows rapidly. 
It will be difficult for the Government to insist on 
its contempt of Parliament. Even the ‘‘ Times” 
advises graceful concession. Why should Ministers 
hesitate? If Parliament wants the statue, it will say 
so in January, and the Government will have their 
way but—Parliament does not want it, and Ministers 
know it. Hence this hushing and hurrying. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


“Tas victories at Glencoe and Elandslaagte had to 

some extent the effect of blinding the nation as 
to the real situation in Natal. An unpleasant reminder 
has since been sent us. But we must comfort ourselves 
with the reflection that a campaign of any magnitude 
—and this can by no means be called a ‘‘ little war ”— 
can hardly be conducted even by the eventual victors 
without some reverses. Undoubtedly the Boers have 
shown a grip and their commanders a capacity for 
which we had not given them credit. Indeed, as is 
usually the case with us, we have underestimated our 
opponent. Doubtless our permanent garrison in South 
Africa should have stood at a much larger number ~ 
before the present hostilities were even thought of. 
But the regular army at our disposal was not large 
enough to make this possible. However, Sir Redvers 
Buller has arrived in South Africa, and henceforth the 
direction of affairs will be in his hands. In a week’s 
time he will be able, should he deem it necessary, to 
send part of his first division temporarily to Natal. In 
the West the Boers seem to be mainly engaged in 
destroying the railway lines, and nothing decisive has 
been done towards attacking Mafeking and Kimberley. 
The last news from those towns was dated respectively 
24 October and 1 November. 

Two days’ comparative inactivity followed Genera} 
Yule’s arrival at Ladysmith. But during that time 
General Joubert was not idle. He was engaged in 
bringing up his forces so as to invest Ladysmith, with 
which telegraphic communication is now suspended. Sir 
George White, preparatory to his operations of Monday 
the 30th, despatched at 10 p.m. on the 29th theroth Moun- 
tain battery, four and a half companies of the Gloucester 
and six companies of the Irish Fusiliers—possibly al} 
that remained of these corps after the previous week’s 
fighting—to take up a position on some high ground to 
clear the British left flank. Lieut.-Col. Carleton 
was in command. They were directed to march 
up Bell’s Spruit and ‘‘seize Nicholson’s Nek, or some 
position near Nicholson’s Nek, thus turning the enemy’s 
right flank.” Their instructions therefore at the start, 
and especially as concerns a night march, were unusually 
vague. Early on the following morning, the 30th, Sir 
George White tells us, he ordered out four field batteries, 
two battalions of the 6oth, the Leicester and Liverpool 
regiments and the Dublin Fusiliers under Colonel 
Grimwood to ‘‘ attack a position on which the enemy 
had yesterday mounted guns.” His telegram of the 
31st however differs from this. There he states 
that he took out two infantry brigades, five field 
batteries and a Natal field battery ‘‘to reconnoitre 
in force the enemy’s main position to the north, 
and if opportunity should offer, to capture the 
hill behind Farquhar’s Farm.” In any case Colonel 
Grimwocd’s brigade was accompanied by a mounted 
brigade under General French. The Boer position 
appears to have been five miles north of Ladysmith 
commanding the Newcastle road. Later in the day 
these troops were reinforced by another brigade under 
Colonel Hamilton, consisting of the 2nd Rifle Brigade, 
the Gordons, the Manchester and Devonshire Regiments, 
and three field batteries. Thus the whole Ladysmith 
garrison, except those left behind for the works, were 
out. A frontal attack was delivered against the main 
Boer position. This however had already beenevacuated. 
But the enemy executed a change of front, and a vigo- 
rous attack was made on Colonel Grimwood’s right flank. 
So considerable did this become, that the right wing 
was reinforced by the Gordons, the Manchester and the 
Devonshire from Colonel Hamilton’s brigade on the left. 
Our guns also changed front to the right. The official 
telegram relates that the British pursued the enemy for 
several miles, but did not succeed in reaching the 
Boer laagers. Unfortunately the list of casualties is 
a heavy one. Sir George White says ‘‘ the fire of our 
guns appearing very effective, after being in action 
several hours | withdrew the troops and returned un- 
molested to cantonments.” But non-officiat 
sources (the ‘‘ Times” correspondent) we learn that 
Colonel Grimwood’s brigade had to fall back very 
suddenly on the guns towards the close of the engage- 
ment, and that had it not been for the prompt action of 
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the 53rd battery, their plight might have become 
serious. 

Sir George White’s first idea seems to have been an 
attack—since he used the word “ attack” on the 3oth. 
But, according to the telegram of the 31st, the 
operation appears to have been a reconnaissance in 
force which, considering the fact that all the Ladysmith 
forces were engaged, more than deserved its name. 
Information as to the Boer whereabouts must certainly 
have been faulty, since the attack was primarily de- 
livered against an unoccupied position. To return to 
the flanking force which started up the Bell’s Spruit at 
11 P.M. On the 29th the evening before the above-men- 
tioned engagement, the official telegram, dated 3 P.M. on 
30 October, informed us that ‘‘ the two battalions have 
not yet returned but are expected this evening.” It 
was also stated that, owing to some firing during the 
night, the battery mules had stampeded with some of 
the guns. For further information, we have to turn to 
the telegram dated 7.50 P.M. on the 31st. There we 
are told that Colonel Carleton’s column appears to have 
carried out its object successfully to within two miles of 
Nicholson’s Nek. Then happened this untoward event. 
Two boulders were rolled down from a hill; which, 
supplemented by some shots, had the effect of creating 
a stampede among the mules carrying the infantry 
reserve ammunition. But the mischief did not end 
there. The stampede spread to the mountain battery 
mules, who broke away from their leaders with the 
whole of the battery equipment. The infantry therefore 
was left in this predicament. Their reserve ammunition 
and their guns were gone, so that they had to rely 
solely on the ammunition they carried themselves. 
Fixing bayonets, and accompanied by the gunners, 
they seized a hill on the left of the road with little 
opposition. There they remained unmolested until 
dawn, organising the defence of the hill. At dawn 
an attack was made on them. But it was not 
till 9.30 A.M., after the enemy had been largely 
reinforced, that it was pursued with vigour. Two 
advanced companies of the Gloucester regiment were 
soon ordered to fall back, and the attacking forces’ fire 
increased in volume. About 3 P.M. the ammunition was 
exhausted : and the defenders of the position, defence- 
less except as regards their bayonets, were compelled 
to surrender. Before this their losses appear to have 
been very heavy. The telegram concludes by attribut- 
ing the disaster to the stampede of the mules, which 
had the effect of depriving the force both of guns and 
reserve ammunition, while Sir George White, with 
manly and chivalrous candour, takes all the blame to 
himself alone. 

The results of the campaign up till now may be briefly 
summarised as two British victories, a retirement, and 
two reconnaissances in force—one successful and one 
doubtful in its general result but including a reverse. 
The victories, although at a heavy cost, were brilliant 
alike for the troops and their commanders. They were 
offensive only in a tactical and not in a strategical 
sense. The retirement, although containing at first 
sight none of the dramatic incidents of the victories, 
was a brilliant achievement. To realise this we have 
only to consider the difficulties. A retirement in face 
of a superior force possessed of more powerful guns ; 
a General, who has lost his principal staff officers, and 
who has to rely on the assistance of an extemporised 
staff; and a defile, six miles long such as the pass over 
the Biggarsberg, which has to be crossed en route. As 
a matter of fact no other result than a retreat, even 
after the tactical victories, could well have happened. 
With the small force at hand it was practically 
impossible to hold for any length of time the 
advanced post of Glencoe-Dundee. Its _ selection 
was no doubt due to political rather than to 
military considerations. Still on the whole this ad- 
vanced post has not proved altogether a disadvantage. 
Directly it has been the means of inflicting a defeat on 
the enemy at Glencoe, and indirectly one at Elands- 
laagte. At least it delayed the Boer advance some 
days. It is no use disguising the fact that more recent 
events have occasioned much comment ; and the official 
despatches are not of such a nature as to restore con- 
fidence. That the stampede was a.most unfortunate 
and unforeseen occurrence none will deny. But are 
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there no other causes which contributed to bring about 
this melancholy disaster? We have yet to learn why 
it was considered safe that this small force, unaccom- 
panied by cavalry, should before the stampede be totally 
severed from its main body in the close vicinity of. a 
numerous enemy? Why too, seeing the main body 
returned to camp about 2 p.M., while the fate of the 
detached force was still uncertain, were not some steps 
taken to reopen with them the communication which, as 
a matter of fact, should never have been lost? Then 
who were the mules’ leaders and where are they ? For at 
least we may beallowed to feel some surprise that the stam- 
pedeof trained mules should have assumed such alarming 
proportions at so critical a time. These questions 
demand an answer. It is to be feared that both as 
regards this event and the general action we fell into a 
skilfully set Boer trap, which had as its object the more 
effectual isolation of Colonel Carleton’s column. As 
regards our position at Ladysmith, it now seems 
unhappily only too probable that its communications 
with the South will be cut off. In the circum- 
stances a retirement southwards would probably be 
more risky than an investment. But that Sir George 
White, even though cut off from the South, will be able 
to hold out for another fortnight at Ladysmith, where 
apparently he has an abundance of stores, may with 
confidence be expected. 


LIBERAL IMPERIALISM. 


peliricians know that there is everything in a 

name; and we congratulate Lord Rosebery on 
his happy rendering of the old phrase, Imperium et 
Libertas. Lord Rosebery believes that within the next 
ten years the Liberal party will be reconstructed on the 
basis of ‘‘ Liberal Imperialism,” and though he did not 
say so, we may infer that he wishes to be the leader 
of that party. In the course of his speeches at Bath, 
which were admirable in tone and expression, Lord 
Rosebery gave us a tolerably distinct idea of what he 
meant by Liberal Imperialism, for he dwelt on ‘‘ the 
four glorious years” of the elder Pitt’s first administra- 
tion, when it poured victories, when we seized one 
empire in America and another in India, and he bade 
England be true to herself in the present Transvaal 
war. Whatever might be its domestic policy, therefore, 
it is plain that the Liberal Imperialist party would 
pursue a spirited, not to say a bellicose, foreign policy. 
Two questions suggest themselves : Can such a party 
be created? And is Lord Rosebery the man to 
create it? 

To take the last question first, we must be forgiven 
for saying that Lord Rosebery has hitherto shown a 
greater power of inventing telling phrases than of 
translating them into action, This is not the first time 
that his lordship, as if by inspiration, has struck out a 
sentence which seemed to embody a great principle, 
and which for the moment excited the hopes of those 
who cherish the notion that the Liberal party can be 
rehabilitated upon a patriotic basis. Unfortunately 
when it comes to standing by his words, and putting 
abstract propositions into concrete form, his lordship 
generally finds the difficulties insuperable, offers ex- 
planations, and discovers an overmastering desire for 
the life of a private citizen. When, for instance, Lord 
Rosebery’s clear intelligence led him to recognise 
the fact that Home Rule could never be carried 
without the consent of England, he went down 
to the House of Lords and informed the nation 
that ‘‘ England was the predominant partner.” The 
phrase was either a truism or a new departure. The 
country took it in the latter sense, and there was some 
excited talk about reconstruction and a junction with 
the Liberal Unionists. But the moment that Lord 
Rosebery found that his new phrase would cost him the 
entire Irish vote and a considerable section of the 
Radical vote, he explained at Edinburgh that he meant 
nothing but a platitude. To borrow a metaphor that 
was applied to Lord John Russell and his ‘‘ No 
Popery” cry, Lord Rosebery is like the little boy who 
chalks a bold inscription on the wall and then runs 
away. But there are other reasons, besides a know- 
ledge of Lord Rosebery’s character, which condemn, in 
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our judgment, the formation of a Liberal Imperialist 


party as impracticable. 

For what are to be the principles of the Liberal 
Imperialists? They cannot be the principles of the 
Whigs, for they are too much the principles of the 
present Government. The Duke of Devonshire and Mr. 
Chamberlain are both members of the present inner 
Cabinet, and Lord Rosebery can hardly hope to repeat 
the manceuvre of Disraeli, who dished his opponents 
by stealing their clothes. In short, Liberal Imperialism 
cannot mean social reform, free trade and the mainte- 
nance of a big empire, for that is just the policy of the 
present Unionist, or Liberal-Conservative party. If 
Lord Rosebery is going to reconstruct, he must offer 
something new. There is only one direction in which 
a statesman can bid for fresh votes, that, namely, of 
constitutional change. If Liberal Imperialism means 
anything more than the present régime under another 
name and another leader, it must mean Imperialism 
abroad plus unlimited democracy at home. It must 
mean universal suffrage, and a single Chamber, or at 
all events a disabled House of Lords. We say nothing 
about disestablishment, for contrary to the common 
view we do not think that this question will decide 
the future balance of parties. But if Lord Rosebery 
is going to form a new party, he must mobilise the 
man in the street, and he must silence the guns 
of the hereditary Chamber. That Lord Rosebery 
is prepared to do this we may assume from his 
speeches. But would it be possible to work a 
policy of Liberal Imperialism under an _ unlimited 
democracy? We think emphatically not. The only 
example in ancient times of a colonial empire ruled by 
a system of democracy without checks and balances is 
that of Athens, and, as we know, it was found impos- 
sible to conduct war under the guidance of a legislature 
in which every citizen had the right of voting and 
speaking. A more pregnant moral is to be drawn 
from the recent war between Spain and the United 
States and its results. The enormous difficulty which 
the American Government experiences in conduct- 
ing its diplomacy and in waging a distant cam- 
paign is but too apparent. And the United States 
are only on the threshold of their difficulties. 
What may be the ultimate issue of their attempt 
to conquer and rule the Philippines, it is impos- 
sible to say. But it is certain that had the 
language employed by the press and the members of 
Congress against Spain been directed against a first- 
rate Power, the United States would have been involved 
in aserious war, for which they were wholly unprepared. 
The British public, it is true, has more experience of 
politics and more self-restraint than the American. But 
democratic institutions and a great empire have been 
found compatible in this country, because our present 
Constitution is based upon the sovereign principle of 
subordination. The man in the street has his 
rights, but he also has his place, and he knows 
it. We are far from impugning the patriotism 
of the masses. _On the contrary we believe the 
masses to be intensely patriotic, even Jingo in 
their sentiments. _But to order your conduct towards 
your neighbours, and, still more, to wage war, requires 
an amount of patience, a habit of courtesy, and a 
capacity of postponing the present to the future, which 
nothing but education and the traditions of a ruling 
class can bestow. It must, moreover, be remembered 
that the patriotism of the working or perhaps more 
accurately the smaller middle classes has never been 
subjected to any severe test since they came into 
the franchise in 1867. The cost of our “little wars ” 
has been mainly defrayed by the income-tax. But 
imagine a prolonged, costly, and initially unsuccessful 
war, during which it was necessary to largely increase the 
taxesoncommodities. We have fears that an uncontrolled 
democracy would grow impatient, and capitulate. It 
may be answered that this is a mere assumption on our 
part, and fhat it is unjust to the masses. But is it so? 
Mr. Gladstone, we take it, was in his latter days the 
imcarnation of modern democracy ; and he surrendered 
after Majuba Hill. In truth it is asking too much of 
the man in the street to place supreme power in his 
hands and call upon him to use it over an enormous 
Empire. To remove the restriction of a moderate 
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residential qualification for the vote, to destroy the 
controlling influence of the House of Lords, and in 
these conditions to try to run Liberal Imperialism, is 
to attempt the impossible, and we doubt very much 
when the time comes whether either Lord Rosebery or 
his friends will have the stomach for the enterprise. 


ALASKA AND COMMON SENSE, 


) is strange that the Colonial Office should have 
been so tardy in issuing an official account of the 
modus vivendi between Canada and the United States 
as to Alaska; but the lapse of time has given oppor- 
tunity for reflexion, and we welcome indications of 
a growth of sound views. For many weeks persis- 
tent endeavours were made in certain quarters to 
persuade public opinion in England that Canada was 
a spoiled child. We were told that her unreason- 
able demands alone stood in the way of an imme- 
diate settlement. As we endeavoured to make clear 
to our readers, Canada’s demands are not unreason- 
able. They are supported by the logic of facts and 
the theories of International Law. We have also 
again and again insisted that the only sane policy for 
two states to pursue in a controversy of this nature is 
to submit the question to an impartial tribunal on the 
same terms of reference as those employed in the 
Venezuelan difficulty. To this proposal Canada ‘has 
always been agreeable, but the United States per- 
sistently opposed. The offer of a leasehold port on the 
Lynn Canal could not have been accepted as a satis- 
factory solution by Canadian opinion. If it had been, 
the dangers and difficulties arising from it in the 
future would far exceed the irritation at present exist- 
ing. We note with satisfaction that the ‘‘ Times,” in 
spite of its past attitude, at length accepts arbi- 
tration, with a wide field for consideration of exist- 
ing rights, as the only possible solution of the 
problem. 

With such unimpeachable testimony to the ultimate 
triumph of common sense the simple votaries of the 
** Anglo-Saxon Alliance” may well rub their eyes and 
inquire why one party to that fictitious combination is 
so obstinate in refusing the friendly advances of 
the other. It is a caustic commentary on the 
good-natured acceptance by the Prime Minister of 
an impertinent intrusion into our foreign affairs. 
Had our concessions led to substantial recognition by 
the United States there might have been much to 
justify it, but such a return was never expected by 
anyone who understood the fashion in which American 
politicians have to conduct their affairs. It is faulty 
reasoning to expect the business of an Empire to be satis- 
factorily run on the same lines as a huckster’s booth. 
‘* A large Empire and small minds ” said Burke ‘‘ go ill 
together.” And, though commanding intellects have not 
been wanting in Anrerican affairs, at the present moment 
they are to seek. The absence of the traditions of a great 
permanent Civil Service leave the mere politician to drift 
to and fro’with the rise and fall of the political tide. 
The present condition df the United States, abroad 
and at home, is a deplorable illustration of this 
fact. The war in the Philippines has now been in pro- 
gress for at least twelve months. We say in progress 
but, according to the latest reports, progress there is 
not. The American forces, if anything, have retro- 
graded. Owing to the censorship, it has been impos- 
sible for months to acquire any accurate information 
without great difficulty but, if we are to believe respect- 
able American journals, the conduct of the volunteers 
has been such as to increase the original antipathy of 
the natives where the country is already occupied. 
Stories of the looting of churches, and of insults offered 
to the religious feelings of the population, are too cir- 
cumstantial to be without foundation. The grossest job- 
bery and corruption in the civil and military departments 
has been discovered and exposed, but General Otis 
seems too supine, or too feebly supported at home, to 
take any effectual steps to check it. The Republican 
party, by its proposals to interfere with religious educa- 
tion in the islands, is exciting the bitter antipathy of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Meanwhile the opposition to 
the President’s foreign policy is steadily growing in 
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volume and depth. Unless a supreme effort is made to 
put a satisfactory end to the struggle in the Philippines 
before the election, he will almost certainly lose it. 
By throwing him over for Admiral Dewey the situation 
might be saved for the party, but such a choice will 
almost certainly mean more “ spirited foreign policy.” 
The Democratic campaign will be undoubtedly directed 
against such a policy and will therefore, owing to the un- 
fortunate action of a section of English society, be perforce 
an anti-English one. England is permanently identified 
in the minds of one-half of the American people with 
the bastard imperialism which sways the other. That 
the designs attributed to us in consequence are 
Machiavellian it is unnecessary to emphasise. It seems 
more than likely that the permanent harm done by 
the dinners, speeches and songs of the last year 
will overbalance any possible good. Even among the 
enthusiasts on both sides it has led to expectations 
which cannot be fulfilled. We shall not make the 
anticipated concessions in Alaska, and the United States 
will not return our compliments by substantially back- 
ing our foreign policy. Why indeed should they? 
The duty of a statesman is to regard the interests of 
his own country first. We have always desired that 
a friendly feeling should exist between this country and 
the United States, but extravagant protestations of 
affection are usually the signals of reaction. Is it not 
so with individuals? What do we expect when we 
see two persons for ever declaring their eternal friend- 
ship the one for the other? Real friendship does not 
need to be talked about. Bismarck only enunciated a 
truism when he wrote in his memoirs, ‘‘ Alliances are 
the expression of common interests and purposes.” 
Where they exist, there will be friendly co-operation 
without the aid of gush; where they do not exist gush 
will not bring it into being. 


THE JESUIT NIGHTMARE: 
A REJOINDER. 


BY the courtesy of the Editor the opportunity has been 

afforded me of replying to Mr. Hensley Henson’s 
article on the Society of Jesus at somewhat greater 
length than would be possible in a letter. The limits 
of space obviously preclude a discussion of obscure 
and contested problems of past history; but there will 
be room, I trust, to deal with the one definite statement 
of Mr. Henson’s article for which he has offered any 
evidence. It seems not unreasonable to assume that 
the writer’s care and accuracy in treating this point 
may be taken as a measure of his trustworthiness in 
other less obvious directions. 

Mr. Henson is of opinion that the principles and 
methods of the Society of Jesus ‘‘ provoke the deep 
repugnance of the Christian conscience” and to prove 
this he professes to make a long quotation ‘ from 
Loyola’s famous letter to the Jesuits of Coimbra,” 
which is still, he says, one of the standard formularies 
of the Order. This letter, best known as the Letter on 
Obedience, is printed in all the editions of the Jesuit 
Constitutions, but it does not contain the passage 
quoted. So far as there is any sort of excuse or foun- 
dation for the atrocious doctrine which Mr. Henson 
lays to the charge of the Jesuits he must look 
elsewhere. 

In the fifth chapter of the sixth book of the Constitu- 
tions there occurs a passage, which in itself, far from 
containing any revolting doctrine of subservience, offers 
an important qualification to the stringency of the 
Ignatian obedience. In several of the older orders the 
observance of the rule was held to bind under pain of 
sin. The monk who wilfully broke silence at an hour 
when silence was strictly enjoined, understood that he 
was not only guilty of a misdemeanour against the 
order of the house but that he committed an offence 
against God. S. Ignatius while framing Constitutions 
for his religious did not wish them to be bound with 
such stringency. He desired that the rules of the Order, 
or the command of a superior, should not ordinarily 
carry with them so grave a sanction, but at the same 
time he enacted that in certain special cases, and for 
good reasons, a superior might give a command “in 
virtute obedientie” which did impose an obligation 
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under pain of sin, in other words which could not be 
disobeyed by the subject without the serious offence of 
God. In putting this thought into words, he used a 
phrase which was universally understood by the canonists 
of his day, but which causes difficulty now—‘‘ obligacion 
a pecado,” in Latin ‘‘ obligatio ad peccatum,”* meaning 
not an obligation to sin, i.e. to commit sin, but an obliga- 
tion uzder sin, i.e. which cannot be neglected without sin. 
Scores of examples might be quoted from the school- 
men and from the constitutions of religious Orders to 
show that ‘‘ obligatio ad peccatum” means this and 
nothing else. We find it evenin Erasmus, ‘‘ Opera,” I. 
673 (Basel, 1540). I will quote one specimen from 
Thomas Aquinas, ‘‘ Summa,” 2* 2®, q. 186, a. 9: In 
aliqua tamen religione transgressio talis non obligat ad 
culpam neque mortalem neque venialem . . . ita nec 
in lege Ecclesiz ordinationes vel publica statuta obligant 
ad mortale.” Consequently S. Ignatius, using the 
commonly received phraseology of his time, declares 
‘‘ Nullas constitutiones, declarationes, vel ordinem ullum 
vivendi posse obligationem ad peccatum mortale vel 
veniale inducere, nisi Superior ea in nomine Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi vel in virtute obedientiz juberet.” 
Certainly if those words meant that the Constitutions &c. 
did not ordinarily bind a Jesuit to commit sin, but would 
do so if the Superior gave his command in the name of 
Jesus Christ, Mr. Henson might well be horrified. But 
the meaning is something utterly different, and the 
clause only announces that for the relief of scrupulous 
consciences S. Ignatius did not wish his Constitutions 
to bind under sin unless the Superior should impose 
them (ea, i.e. the constitutiones et ordinem vivendi—the 
neuter plural seems to cause a difficulty, but it is 
syntactically correct) in the name of Jesus Christ. This 
is the famous passage which has served as the founda- 
tion for so much invective, and which is repeated so 
constantly by those who, like Mr. Henson are far more 
ready to accuse their opponents of a ‘‘ turpitude” which 
if true, would be unparalleled for its shameless cynicism, 
than to verify their references or to be guided by com- 
mon sense. Occasionally assailants of the Jesuits 
are honourable enough to withdraw the charge 
they have made. The historian Leopold von 
Ranke is one of these. In _ the first edition 
of his ‘‘ Popes” he declared that Jesuits were obliged 
to commit a crime if ordered to do so by their Superior. 
In the second, he retracted this, but seemed to speak 
doubtingiy, and blamed the ambiguity of the passage 
in question. In the sixth he further modified his foot- 
note and, quoting an exactly parallel passage from the 
Dominican Constitutions, admitted that the meaning 
was other than he had supposed. I may remark that 
the late Mr. John Addington Symonds in making a 
similar, but not very gracious amende in the ‘ Fort- 
nightly Review ” in 1893 had obviously not seen Ranke’s 
latest edition. 

But there is much more to complain of in the citation 
made by Mr. Henson than the mere mistranslation of a 
single sentence. So far as Mr. Henson is personally con- 
cerned, I am glad to. acquit him of any malicious inten- 
tion. But one really does not expect to find a Fellow 


of All Souls taking his quotations without verification 


from such a contemptible book (I° could easily justify 
the epithet if I had space) as that of Canon Pennington. 
Canon Pennington has copied M. Philippson’s ‘‘ Origines 
du Catholicisme Moderne,” M. Philippson in turn 
follows Huber ‘‘ Der Jesuiten-Orden.” Huber, as an 
Old Catholic, knew better than to blunder over ‘‘ Obli- 
gatio ad peccatum,” but M. Philippson, less well in- 
formed in matters of Catholic phraseology, introduces 
it on his own account, with a false reference, but with 
many exclamations of horror. Then Canon Pennington 
closely following Philippson retains the bogus ‘‘ obli- 
gatio ad peccatum” passage, wrong reference and all, 
but finds the rest of that author’s genuine citations 
from the Letter of Obedience too tame and pointless 
for his purpose. So he goes off to an atrociously 
garbled paraphrase of the Jesuit doctrine on obedience, 
which Dr. Littledale has found, goodness knows where, 
and printed in his article ‘‘ Jesuits” in the ‘‘ Encyclo- 


* The same phrase is used by S. Ignatius in a context in which it 
could not possibly mean anything but obligation wnder sin, ‘‘ Examen 
Generale” Cap. III. Declar. A. Cf. also Duhr, ‘ Jesuiten-Fabeln,” 
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pedia Britannica.” Finally comes Mr. Henson and 
copies this delightful jumble as an extract from the Letter 
of Obedience and part of the ‘‘ standard formularies” 
of the Order. Mr. Henson happily remarks in con- 
nexion with this passage, ‘‘ We seem to be listening to 
the apologies of a du Paty de Clam, or a Henry, not to 
mention an Esterhazy.” Exactly so. I cannot say 
how entirely I agree with him. The relation of Henry 
and the rest to the Jews and the Dreyfus case presents 
the closest analogy to the attitude towards the Jesuits 
of some of the writers I have named. 

Just as the legend of the Dreyfus syndicate subsists, 
despite the collapse of all attempts at proof, so the 
legend of the dominant Jesuit influence moving heaven 
and earth against the accused is based on nothing better 
than hearsay and conjecture. Mr. Hugh Price Hughes 
a month ago declared to a crowded audience in S. 
James’ Hall that all the actors in the Dreyfus drama 
were old pupils of Jesuit colleges. This was a fact 
which could be investigated, and it has been investi- 
gated. It turns out, that of sixty-two officers who took 
part in the Rennes court-martial, only seven are old 
Jesuit pupils. Three of these were witnesses for the 
defence; one other, Commandant de Bréon, a member of 
the Conseil de Guerre, is generally held to have voted 
not guilty ; only one, General de Boisdeffre, played a 
prominent part in the trial, and he had been eight years 
in a lycée, and but two in a Jesuit college. 

I have used for convenience sake the phrase, ‘“‘ Jesuit 
doctrine of obedience,” but I cannot too strongly insist 
that there is no such doctrine which is distinctively 
Jesuit. The teaching of S. Ignatius’ Letter on Obedience 
does not go one step beyond the principles laid down 
by S. Thomas Aquinas and the schoolmen. When 
religious are bidden to do what is plainly wrong, and 
against the moral law, their vow of obedience ceases to 
bind. S. Ignatius introduces this qualification, not in 
a solitary passage, as recently stated by Mr. Conybeare, 
but in half a dozen passages. Obedience is to be 
shown in all matters, ‘‘in quibus nullum est peccatum” 
‘‘ubi peccatum non cerneretur,” and so on. For the 
rest, where there is no manifest evil, it is a point of per- 
fection to see as far as possible with the Superior’s eyes, 
to‘regard the command from his point of view. Let 
me quote in this connexion a few words from a re- 
cently published work by a Jesuit author, Father G. 
Tyrrell’s ‘* External Religion ” :-— 

**S. Ignatius calls obedience blind in so far as in 
accordance with the principles of sound reason and 
fairmindedness we strive to bring our judgment into 
agreement with that of a superior so as to see as he sees 
—not indeed doing violence to truth, but doing violence 


' to the narrowing bias of egoism and self-will. As dying 


to one’s selfishness is the secret of living; so being 
blinded to one’s prejudices is the secret of seeing.” 

I cannot find more suitable words with which to con- 
clude this article. HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 


The above article was written and in the hands of the 
editor of the Sarurpay Review before the appearance 
of Mr. Henson’s letter in the S. R. of 28 October. 
It seems best to retain it as it stands. I have omitted 
a short passage now unnecessary, but I have added 
nothing except the Postscript following :—] 

PostscripTt.—In answer to Mr. Henson’s letter I 

“venture to add a few remarks :— 

1. I should be curious to know in what the dis- 
courtesy of my letter consists. Surely such phrases as 
‘* Jesuit turpitude” &c. in Mr. Henson’s own article 
are not suggestive of a very high regard for the 
amenities of controversy ? 

2. Mr. Henson in his first communication quoted a 
passage to prove the infamy of the Jesuits. He now 
appeals to the infamy of the Jesuits to prove the correct- 
ness of the passage quoted. 

3. His citations were all enclosed in inverted commas. 
They professed to be Loyola’s very words. -But 

(2) Mr. Henson had never verified them, for he gave 
an entirely wrong reference and assumed that they were 
all taken from one book. 

(6) On his own showing the passage I challenged is 
not a translation, but at best a loose paraphrase. It 
takes no notice of the technical phrase ‘‘ obligatio ad 
peccatum ” on which everything turns. 
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(c) The more startling of the other maxims quoted by 
Mr. Henson are not found in any of the ‘‘ standard 
formularies of the Order,” and are most unfairly cited. 
In this latter sense I do distinctly repudiate them, and 
I note that neither Dr. Littledale, nor Mr. J. A. 
Symonds, nor Canon Pennington gives any correct 
references. It is quite true that S. Ignatius says that 
a religious should be like a corpse, or an old man’s 
staff, but in the preceding sentence, he limits this 
obedience to matters ‘in which there appears no kind 
of sin.” On the other hand, it is absolutely misleading 
to represent him as saying simply that ‘‘if a man’s 
conscience revolts against anything as sinful” he is to 
‘* yield his doubts ” to his Superior. 

(4) Mr. J. A. Symonds has been fully dealt with by 

r. W. S. Lilly in his ‘‘Claims of Christianity” 
pp. 176-8. ‘Mr. Symonds ” he remarks ‘‘ was, doubt- 
less, rather an elegant than an accurate scholar. 
Still he ought not to have fallen into this ‘ idiomatic 
mantrap,’ as Lord Acton once called it. A writer deal- 
ing magisterially with such a subject, might fairly be 
expected to know that ‘peccati obligatio’ does not 
mean an obligation to commit sin.” And further on 
‘‘It is almost humiliating to have to expend so many 
words upon so plain a matter. One might have thought 
it too monstrous an absurdity to be seriously enter- 
tained by any intelligent man that commands to commit 
sin could be given, I will not say by persons whose 
saintly lives are beyond question, but by any rational 
being, in the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ—of all 
names!—or ‘in virtue of holy obedience’—of all 
things!” 

(5) The Jesuit interpretation of the words may easily 
be ascertained by examining their commentaries on the 
Rule for their own use. I give references to two; one 
early and the other late: they are F. Suarez ‘‘ De 
Religione Societatis Jesu ” (1625), iv. 12, n. 10,sq. ; and 
A. Oswald ‘‘Commentarius in Constitutiones S.J.” 
(1892) $ 358. 

6. In what respect does Mr. Henson’s appeal to the 
‘*notorious practice” of the Jesuit Order differ from 
the argument of the anti-Semitic fanatics, who charge 
the Jews with ritual murder because for centuries 
Christians have believed them guilty of this crime, or 
who consider that any violence of language against 
Captain Dreyfus is justified because he is condemned 
by the public opinion of the French army ? 

7. Lastly a German Protestant Association (der 
Evangelische Bund) in a pamphlet directed against the 
Jesuits dissociates itself indignantly from this very 
same charge which Mr. Henson has brought, and 
remarks: ‘‘ It is really deplorable that such exploded 
Jesuit myths (so abgethane Jesuitenfabeln) should be 
raked up again at this time of day.’”—(‘‘ Anti-Duhr,” 

H 


p. 14). 


THE CONSERVATISM OF THE IMAGINATION. 


[F we consider the conduct of the imagination in a 

certain sphere of its exercise, we shall probably be 
tempted to look on it as the most ardent of radicals or 
revolutionaries. We refer to the sphere of ideal reform 
or progress. In the ‘‘ Republic” of Plato, in the 
“ Utopia” of Sir Thomas More, in the ‘‘ New Atlantis ” 
of Bacon, and in the ‘‘ Looking Backward” of Mr. 
Bellamy, we find a magnificent disregard of the details 
of past experience ; a sweeping away of the habits and 
prejudices of ages; the complete destruction of what 
had previously been thought essential ; the triumphant 
introduction of what had previously been thought impos- 
sible ; and a rebuilding of the entire fabric of: society, 
not only in accordance with a new architectural taste, 
but in accordance also with new structural principles. 
When we descend, however, from the sphere of ideal 
reform or progress—reform or progress in the most com- 
prehensive sense of the words, and consider these move- 
ments in the spheres, numerous but narrow, into 
which, when they become practical, they are inevitably 
subdivided, the behaviour of the imagination undergoes 
a most singular change, and becomes remarkable not 
for its boldness but for its timidity. It emerges from 
the traditions of the past with the utmost slowness and 
difficulty, like a man endeavouring to lift himself out of 
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a bog ; andit is only during long periods that its pro- 
gress is at all appreciable. This is a fact which is well 
worth considering. Few facts show so distinctly 
how all social changes are practically conditioned by the 
limitations of the human character. 

Let us begin by taking an example of the most 
familiar kind—the structure of railway carriages in this 
country and on the Continent. The earlier railway 
carriages were, with the most slavish exactness, built 
on the pattern of the old stage-coaches that preceded 
them. Every carriage was simply three coaches, stuck 
together and carried on an iron frame, which ran upon 
four wheels. Even the coachman’s seat was reproduced 
in grotesque miniature; and each of these carriages, 
consisting of three compartments, had the legend 
inscribed on it ‘‘ Tria juncta in uno.” It took half a 
century in this country to introduce a new style of car- 
riage; and even now, though certain details of the old 
stage-coach have disappeared, the stage-coach pattern is 
still the one that prevails, though with a growing 
number of exceptions, both here and throughout Europe. 
A still more remarkable example of the same persis- 
tence of a type andthe same inability of the human 
imagination to change it, is afforded us by the motor- 
car. Nothing impedes the popularity of the motor-car 
so much as the fact that its appearance is to our 
eyes awkward and even ridiculous. Constant efforts 
are being made to overcome this defect; but hitherto 
they have been made in vain. The reason is simply 
this—that the human imagination is altogether domi- 
nated by the old idea of a carriage drawn by horses ; 
and no one has hitherto been able to design -a car 
which does not suggest a carriage from which the 
horses have been taken out. There is consequently 
in the whole structure a want of balance and meaning : 
and a motor-car in motion with its driver in a peaked 
cap, gives the impression that whilst the coachman 
was baiting the horses, some demon in the disguise of 
a mechanic had got up on the box, and was making 
the vehicle go, as a kind of practical joke. This un- 
fortunate result can be obviated only by the introduc- 
tion of some design ‘altogether new and original ; but 
though the human imagination can multiply ideal 
republics, it has hitherto proved unable to present 
us with a new pattern for a wagonette. 

The same phenomenon presents itself to us in every 
department of life with very few and with strongly 
marked exceptions. Apart from these exceptions, to 
which we shall revert presently, the newest things are 
merely slight modifications of the old, or are else 
hardly more than revivals of them. Architecture, for 
example, changes with extreme slowness. Even 
during those periods when it exhibits a natural and 
spontaneous growth, the boldest designs will at any 
given moment contain only a small percentage of 
what is new. The most sudden changes were 
those introduced by the Renaissance; but these 
changes were due to a _ recurrence to antique 
models. Contemporary architecture in this country 
—let us again observe that there are excep- 
tions—is almost wholly imitative. The facade of a 
London restaurant is modelled on a Venetian palace ; 
a railway hotel is modelled on a medizval abbey ; 
whilst Paris, in spite of its revolutions, is architec- 
turally still dominated by the taste and traditions of its 
monarchy, and through these by those of classical 
antiquity. France, which supposes itself politically to 
represent the principle of equality, far more than that 
of liberty, still embodies in its buildings a sentiment of 
the superb and the grandiose, which originated in a 
monarchical and strictly aristocratic society—a society 
in which’ classes were graduated, not merely divided. 
A similar inability to escape from the past, and success- 
fully to introduce what is new, is shown in the costumes 
of the French peasaptry, workmen, and female domestics ; 
and in the common forms of address.“ Comrade ” and 
‘* citizen” though used by a few enthusiasts, have never 
become general and have never displaced ‘‘ Monsieur.” 
In the very conduct of street traffic the French imagi- 
nation is still in subjection to the traditions of the old 
régime. Vehicles still have the privilege of furious 
driving, which belonged to the chariots of the nobles in 
the last Century ; ; and when an unfortunate pedestrian 
is run over in the Rue de Rivoli, it is he who is the 
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offender, not the man whose wheels and horses have 
disabled him. 

A similar conservatism, due to a similar cause—that 
is to say, the limitations of the imagination—pervades 


-all societies. We have said, however, that there are 


exceptions to the rule. Amongst that overwhelming 
majority of things, which change very slowly, there are 
some things which surprise us with their sudden and 
complete novelty. For example, though the railway 
carriages have been closely modelled on coaches, the 
earliest railway locomotives resembled nothing that had 
ever gone before them. The Midland Hotel at S. Pancras 
has its model in the Middle Ages; but the arch of the 
S. Pancras Station belongs entirely to the present 
century. There is little in London Bridge of any 
kind which would astonish Julius Cesar, if he could 
look at it: but the Forth Bridge would be an astonish- 
ment, a portent, to our own fathers. It is imitated from 
nothing in the past. It belongs entirely to the present. 
A variety of examples similar in kind might be adduced 
—examples of novelties that have come among us, as it 
were at a single bound. But these novelties will be 
found to belong, all of them, to a single class. They 
will be found to be dependent on, if not identical with 
discovery, or progress, in some departments of physical 
science. Physical science, and especially applied science 
—which is invention—have not only advanced during 
the past hundred and fifty years at a pace which is un- 
paralleled in any other domain of progress ; but many of 
the individual steps have been singularly sudden and 
abrupt ; and have introduced, from the very necessities © 
of the case, structures and appliances of a pattern to 
which the past could afford no parallel, because in 
the past the knowledge was wanting which could have 
made such structures and appliances possible. The 
imagination is timid in designing a motor-car, it clings 
instinctively to designs with which it is already familiar, 
because the motor-car is, before all things else, a 
carriage; and carriages for generations have been 
familiar things. But the railway locomotive, which 
from the first was not a carriage but a machine for 
driving a carriage, and a machine which had no 
counterpart in any preceding means of traction, left 
the imagination of the designer free against his will, 
for the simple reason that there was nothing previously 
in existence that could guide it. Hence the design of 
the locomotive at once accommodated itself to the 
mechanical requirements of the machine; it was from 
the very first as novel as the machine itself. The same 
is the case with such structures as the arch of the S. 
Pancras Station. Iron, so applied, is practically a new 
material ; and has forced on the designer novel archi- 
tectural forms when using it. 

Even here, however, these novel forms—these new 
departures in design, are not due to any exceptional 
courage or activity in the imagination itself; but to 
the fact that novelties of scientitic discovery and inven- 
tion have forced the imagination into paths which it 
could never have found out for itself: and outside the 
sphere of scientific progress the slowness of the imagi- 
nation in all practical innovations is universal. The 
revolutionists of England, in the seventeenth century, 
derived the wildest of their ideas from the Old 
Testament. The revolutionists of France derived theirs 
from the legends of republican Rome. The Japanese 
have abruptly metamorphosed their whole country : 
but they have not invented what is new ; they have copied 
it from the civilisation of the West. England, again, we 
must remember, returned to its old form of government. 
France has more than once returned to some form of 
monarchy ; whilst it may safely be said that the position 
of a president of the French Republic, if compared with 
the position of any other French citizen, resembles 
the position of a traditional king far more than it 
differs from it. This impotence of the imagination 
to advance practically more than a step at a time 
may seem to extreme reformers an obstacle to serious 
improvement. At all events it is a fact, and it is to all 
appearance an unalterable fact. In truth, however, it 
is not an obstacle to progress but its indispensable 
condition. It is a safeguard against attempts that 
would otherwise be constantly made to realise ideals 
long before society is ripe for them, or to realise , 
ideals for which it will never be ripe at all. meen | 
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the realisation of ideals is attempted practically, and 
definite ways and means have to be devised for that 
purpose, it forces men to divest these ideals of their 
novelty until they have been brought into some reason- 


able relation with the actual; and thus it happens that - 


a forward step is made, when otherwise there would 
have been nothing but a disastrous stumble. The 
limits which the conservatism of the imagination imposes 
on the rapidity of change are essential to that stability 
without which there could be no progress. 


BLACK GAME. 


Bs modern sportsman and modern epicure the word 
‘‘grouse”’ by itself denotes the red grouse and 
him alone. The naturalist knows of other British 
species, both in their way capable of providing sport 
in its best sense for those who will seek it, the black- 
game and the ptarmigan. And although the blackcock 
will never provide such a ‘‘ bag” as will the ordinary 
grouse, nor be so toothsome a morsel at dinner, he is 
by no means to be treated, as some enthusiastic 
grouse-shooters are inclined to treat him, viz. to ex- 
termination, so as to make room for more of the 
worthier bird, but rather to be encouraged as adding 
pleasing variety to the table and indeed to the sports- 
man. He is essentially a hanger-on, as it were, an 
addition to other shooting. There is no enthusiasm 
about August 2oth such as is aroused by the 12th of that 
month or the first day of September. No new era then 
commences. None the less a new possibility is added 
to our bag, a new charm to our wanderings gun in 
hand upon the hill. The cheap outcry against indis- 
criminate and wholesale massacre of tame pheasants is 
rendered ridiculous by its own extravagance. To do 
modern sportsmen bare justice, though they are not 
content with what would have delighted their fathers but 
expect far more actual shooting ; yet, that provided, 
they like to make their shots as difficult as possible. 
And this may have much to do with the fact that black- 
game are not as highly appreciated as they deserve to 
be. Doubtless the young brood lie close, loom big 
when they rise, and fly heavily, so that the veriest 
tiro can knock them down, and in that there is little 
sport. But let those young cocks put on the glorious 
blue-black plumage which makes them, with hardly the 
exception of the cock pheasant, the handsomest bird 
these islands can boast and the man who can then 
bring in half a dozen old cocks has achieved no small 
success. For, slow though he be in youth, arrived at 
maturity the blackcock is a very swift-flying bird 
indeed—more, he is deceptive in his flight: his bulk is 
large, his wings flap in seeming heavy fashion, so that 
while really fast he appears to be slow. Add to that, 
plumage so thick as to be effective armour against all 
but the very centre of a well-aimed charge of shot, and 
a cunning in the avoidance of the neighbourhood of the 
human form divine equal to that possessed by red deer, 
and you have in the result a quarry worthy of the 
highest sporting skill. 

There are still, I believe, places in Scotland where 
days are set apart and parties specially invited for the 
systematic driving of woods for blackgame, just as 
coverts are beaten in England for pheasants, but these 
are few. As a rule the stock is insufficient to provide a 
satisfactory day’s sport. Black game owing to their 
cunning are terribly apt to go just where they are not 
intended, and the woods in which they are chiefly found 
are usually those bits of straggling birch, alder, or 
fir which add so largely to the beauties of Scotland, as 
they fringe the moor and overhang the burns. In early 
spring there is a low humming sound often to be heard 
in Scotch straths; it is made by the ruffling, 4 la 
Turkey Cock, of the old blackcock’s wing feathers on 
the ground, where on an arena of green sward he is 
displaying himself to the admiration of his harem of 
greyhens. Often with the stalking glass, and occasion- 
ally with the naked eye, I have witnessed the show 
but never as yet succeeded in snapping a kodak upon 
it. The greyhen nests on the edge of the moor, 
usually in thickish heather and near bracken, water, 
and birchwood. Here she rears her brood and near 
here she may usually be found with them in August. 
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Such then are the places where ingenuous youth, pro- 
moted to his first gun, is taken by the wise keeper for 
his first shot at winged game. If the brood be shootable 
and therefore old enough to look after themselves, it is 
permissible to kill the old hen, but only on condition 
that none other save those with distinct black patches 
(marking them as young cocks) be fired at. The old 
cock is not likely to be met with on such occasions but 
it is a maxim, and one entirely to be approved notwith- 
standing its illegality among many excellent sportsmen, 
that the protection once removed by 20th August is never 
renewed in his case ; and considering his bellicose and 
truculent disposition the practice of stalking him with 
a pea rifle in the spring, a practice which prevails 
largely on the Continent, might do more good than 
harm even here. 

Moreover the old blackcock is game against which, 
as in love or war, all’s fair. In his case the courtesies 
of sport are abrogated, and it is no crime against the 
Sportsman’s Code to shoot him, as the French 
gentleman proposed to shoot the pheasant, ‘‘ when he 
stop ” provided always that you can prevail upon him so 
to do. The best chance of catching him thus napping 
is when he comes down in early morning or in the 
afternoon to the corn-stooks and, experto credite, most 
excellent good sport is this when rain, such as at this 
moment is sweeping past my window, having kept one 
indoors all day, clears towards evening. A pair of 
Zeiss binoculars are easily carried and sweep the corn- 
fields from some spying-place. If there are many about, 
and they have not often been thus put off, you are 
pretty certain to find them, some on the stooks them- 
selves, some on the stubble, and most probably one on 
the stone fence of the field as sentinel. Him and them 
—him more particularly—you must circumvent and the 
plan of campaign must be laid and carried out as care- 
fully as if the quarry were Royal stag. Some people 
hold that blackgame can ‘‘ wind” a man as deer do. 
Personally I doubt this; certainly the power if they 
have it at all, is limited to a very short distance; and I 
should think that when blackgame are believed to have 
got the stalker’s wind and gone it is more probable 
that their disappearance was due to the sense of hearing 
than to that of smell or scent. Reflect, my brother 
sportsmen, how nervous you would be of the least 
sound if you were as near deer as you must get to black- 
game before you can shoot. There are three things to 
be borne in mind: (1) approach birds if possible from 
below ; (2) unless you get the tempting chance of two 
heads almost aligned, a shot with wings opened in 
flight is more deadly than one at a bird sitting ; (3) asa 
chain is no stronger than its weakest link, every part 
of the stalk must be carefully performed or the whole 
will fail. 

But apart from the above which deals with the shooting 
of blackgame per se, perhaps the greatest charm of 
blackgame is when they form a large contribution to 
that in which all true sportsmen do hugely delight, a 
mixed bag. And this not only because variety is 
proverbially pleasing in itself, but because it affords 
considerable test of skill. Grouse, whether shot over 
dogs or drivers, are practically identical in size and flight. 
But leaving the high moors and descending to where 
silver birch overhangs golden-gleaming rill: where 
clumps of grass yellowing with their seeds, and patches 
of bracken beginning to rust, broken up with inter- 
spaces of sheep-cropped sward unutterably green, 
mingle with the heather, we come upon a kind of border- 
land where game of the hill and game of the low 
ground may all be found together. You may run 
your dogs here or you may spread out and walk it in 
line. In either case no one can tell what he may next 
fire at. The strayed brown hare may bolt down or the 
blue hare run up; the eye, slowed to the flight of the 
woodcock, will almost certainly be deceived into a miss 
if with a ‘‘ scape scape” a snipe zig-zags swiftly from a 
spring; a blackcock of a late brood requires waiting 
for, while a grouse or partridge rising wild must be 
snapped quickly ere he be out of shot. A roebuck, 
hardly yet in season, is occasionally shot, and bunny 
of course adds considerably to the bag. Also as you 
walk along it may well happen that some old black- 
cock, who have been rising wild in front and going on, 
will come rocketting back overhead ; then steady your 
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foothold, look calmly at him to measure his pace, double 
your estimate as you throw your gun well in front of 
him, and fosstbly you may make the shot of the day. 
Be that as it may, frequently the varied incidents of 
such days of mixed bags will stand out in memory from 
among the sameness of grouse-shooting and foremost 
among those incidents the shot of which you are 
proudest, the shot which laid the old cock low. 
Joun Epwarps-Moss. 


A BALLAD CONCERT. 


HERE was a time I wanted to call in Government 
aid—the police and the military, if necessary—to 
suppress the Ballad concerts. Now I beg Messrs. 
Chappell to continue them as a means of relaxation for 
us who are too often fatigued with the labour of listen- 
ing for long hours to serious music. Thank Heaven, 
there is nothing serious about a Ballad concert. 

On Wednesday afternoon, for example, we had a 
Transvaal War concert which was as funny as anything 
that ever happened. Mr. Ivan Caryll’s orchestra 
started away with Rossini’s ‘‘ William Tell” overture, 
and, afterwards, played a ‘‘ Suite d’orchestre”’ called a 
‘* Ballet Egyptienne,” the latter doubtless referring in 
some subtle way to our victory of last year at 
Omdurman, and the probability of an approaching 
victory ‘fin another place.” It will be noted that in 
spite of all our fire-eating patriotism we persist in 
calling pieces of music, whenever possible, by their 
foreign names. Give it up? Never! One of our 
proudest privileges, which was granted or ought to 
have been granted to the barons by King John at 
Runnymede, is that of calling every piece of music, and 
every foreign artist, by a foreign name. We will die 
rather than surrender that right; and so long as this 
country lasts we shall fall humbly at the feet of every 
charlatan who calls himself Signor or Herr or 
Monsieur—for short, on the programme, Mons.—and 
we shall hold that a suite d’orchestre is necessarily 
something better than a suite for orchestra. This 
is perhaps one of the finest fruits of that intellectual 
training of musicians which is now so common, if I 
may believe some of the correspondents who have 
objected to certain of my recent articles. But, leaving 
this peculiar manifestation of patriotism, we presently 
had a setting of Mr. Conan Doyle’s ‘‘ Song of the 
Bow” and then Mrs. Beerbohm Tree recited Rudyard 
Kipling’s ‘‘ Soldier ! Soldier!” and the ‘‘ Absent-minded 
Beggar.”” The whole affair reminded me of the state 
of the music-hall at the time of the Jameson Raid. 
Then, there was wild applause and enthusiasm when- 
ever a vulgar music-hall buffoon made a remark to the 
effect that ‘‘old Kruger wanted the whole earth; ” on 
Wednesday, the audience would have been just as excited 
over Mr. Kipling’s threats to ‘‘ hammer Paul”—would 
have been, thatis, if Mrs. Tree had not been so half-hearted 
in her patriotism. As it was, there was a distinct 
chuckle and restless movement of feet audible. The 
resemblance to the music-hall was increased by the 
comic element introduced by.a Mr. Maurice Farkoa, 
who carefully sang a couple of stupidities, one of them 
in broken English and the other in French. The Eng- 
lish one included a line which can only be called 
masterly, ‘‘ Butterflies are beasts at best.” And not 
only the songs, but some of the orchestral numbers, 
reminded one of the music-hall. Rossini’s ‘‘ William 
Tell” overture, for instance, is admirably in place in the 
Empire Theatre, and a ‘‘ New Waltz” called the ‘‘Sourire 
d’Avril” made me forget myself so far as to fumble in 
my pockets for a cigar. Had I got so far as absent- 
mindedly to light it doubtless the audience would have 
shown me in two seconds that it was no music-hall but 
a respectable audience —mostly ladies, naturally — 
from Brixton and Clapham; yet the whole atmo- 
sphere of the place partially excused my momen- 
tary forgetfulness. And it may be added that the 
quality of the performances made one think of the 
music-hall as well. Mr. Kennerley Rumford sang with 
due warlike ferocity in the ‘‘ Song of the Bow” (which 
I take leave to think very cheap, both as to words and 
as to music), and he afterwards came back and sang 
part of the song again, smiling, and really looking very 
pretty. About Mrs. TreeI do not care tospeak. Frankly, 
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I am prejudiced against the elocution of actors and 
actresses. If they spoke in something approaching a 
natural manner, and refrained from uttering simple 
words with a portentous solemnity as if they saw 
something in them that common mortals, who are 
not actors or actresses, were quite incapable of 
understanding, then I might listen in patience. 
So long as they speak as they do at present I 
cannot tolerate the theatre, and cannot tolerate 
mimes out of the theatre. One thirsts for the 
blood of the man who says ‘‘Good-night” in a 
tone which suggests that those words, rightly com- 
prehended, explain all the mysteries of the kosmos. 
So I leave Mrs. Tree and her ‘‘ Pay — (very 
high up)—pay—(a little lower)—pay—(in a low, 
menacing tone).” The band of Mr. Ivan Caryll is not 
better than many music-hall bands and not so good as 
some. In fact, seeing that it was to be one of the 
special and most attractive features of these concerts, 
it is-a pity it has not been trained more effectually and 
arrived at something nearer to perfect phrasing and 
perfectly pleasant tone. The ‘‘ New Waltz”—‘‘ Who 
said it was not new?” asked some one near me— 
sounded extremely coarse, and in fact reminded me of 
the quadrille bands to be heard in sundry places in Paris 
to which the respectable English and American bourgeois 
(and never a Frenchman) goes because he (or she) likes 
to think he (or she) is ‘‘ wicked.” Still, in spite of it all, 
perhaps because of it all, I like the Ballad Concerts, and 
shall certainly attend them as long as Messrs. Chappell 
will admit me. They are excellent fun at this dull time of 
the year ; and the audience, while affording amusement 
to us of the elect, evidently enjoys in all seriousness 
and from its own point of view the entertainment set 
before it. 


TWO PLAYS. 


I AM always a little shy of plays adapted from books. 

When a man dramatises one of his own novels, his 
natural vanity prevents him from sacrificing the many 
things which have to be sacrificed if the play is to be a 
good one. Also, his natural vanity prevents him from 
believing that any audience can include any creature so 
degraded as not to have read his book. His play, 
therefore, is as likely to omit many essential things as 
it is to include many that are quite superfluous. The 
result is dreadful. When a man dramatises a book not 
written by himself, the dangers are less great, but 
they are yet considerable. The dramatist is sure to be 
fond of the book he is working on, and loth, there- 
fore, to hack away the things which ought to be hacked 
away. Also, he does not realise how few of the regular 
playgoers have read this—or any other—book, and so 
is apt to suppose that his audiences will understand the 
play even though it be, in itself, quite unintelligible. 
These rules apply to most of the adaptations I have 
seen; but not, Iam glad to say, to Mr. Grundy’s 
version of ‘‘The Black Tulip,” at the Haymarket. 
Mr. Grundy has well performed the inhuman task of 
mortifying his love for the book. Slashing, hashing, 
gashing, he has extracted a very decent little play, 
which the many who have not read the book, and the 
few who, reading it, have disliked it, will enjoy far 
more than the few who have read it and liked it. 
In fact, Mr. Grundy is to be congratulated. I 
know of no person who could have done the 
job so well as he. (I say ‘‘the job,” because adapta- 
tion is a job rather than an art, after all.) There are 
other persons who could have done it with more literary 
grace; for the writing is utterly undistinguished. 
Others, again, could have made it more amusing ; 
for the humour is perfunctory. The trial-scene, with 
Dogberry and Verges and with a judge who is made 
to utter the old wheeze about ‘‘instead of which,” is a 
terribly tedious affair. Nor is the rest of the humour 
more than the ordinary, traditional humour of the 
British stage. But, for all that, no one but Mr. Grundy 
could have made so neat and workmanlike an use of 
Dumas’ difficult material. 

There is one point on which I would especially con- 
gratulate Mr. Grundy. The part of Cornelis van. 
Baerle, as drawn by him, is well within Mr. Cyril 
Maude’s range. Cornelis’ cult for tulips is presented 
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to the audience as an amiable, but peculiar, mono- 
mania. No hint is given to the audience that in 
Holland, at this period, the cult for tulips was as 
much a recognised national enthusiasm as (say) the 
old Hellenic cult for athletics or the modern English 
cult for athletics. A Dutchman who was not mad 
about tulips would have been shunned as a dangerous 
eccentric, even as would have been an Athenian mother 
who did not want her baby to grow up in the image 
of Pheidias’ gods, or even as would be an English 
mother who did not hope that her baby would 
one day write verses in the manner of Mr. 
Kipling. In fact, the tulip-mattoid was the normal 
type of Holland, and Cornelis van Baerle was a very 
fine fellow. But Mr. Grundy, knowing that Mr. 
Maude’s talent lies in the impersonation of ‘‘ quaint ” 
figures, has very wisely made the part a ‘‘ quaint” one, 
leaving the audience to regard Cornelis as no less 
eccentric than the men who, in our day and in our 
country, devote their lives to collecting stamps, or 
coins, or autographs, or first editions. The foolish 
monomaniac in love with a woman is a comedy- 
character, not a romantic. Consequently, Mr. Cyril 
Maude acquits himself excellently. Miss Emery, as 
Rosa, has a romantic part. She is infinitely better in 
romance than she is in comedy—she does not become 
violent. What a pity that she does not always have 
romantic parts written for her! For the rest, Mr. 
Sydney Valentine is good as a gaoler; Mr. Mark 
Kinghorne overacts the part of the villain, Boxtel ; as 
William of Orange, Mr. Harrison seems rather too 
amiable and accommodating, too courtly, for a King. 
The conjurer, drawing from a top-hat a vast number 
of little cardboard boxes, has been often quoted as the 
classic type of productivity. ‘‘ Cedat, celerrime jam 
cedat” to Mr. Louis N. Parker. Assuredly, his 
pyramid is as nothing to the interminable procession of 
plays from Mr. Parker’s study. Out they swarm, the 
crisp little creatures, type-written, brown-paper-clad, 
all a-jostle and a-hustle. ‘‘ Faster, faster!” cries Mr. 
Parker, clapping his hands, stamping his feet ; and 
faster, faster, they leap the threshold. ‘‘ Alles, mes 
enfants/”, and off they spin to their destination, every- 
one of them taking some theatre on the way. 
A gallant spectacle! yet, to the thoughtful spec- 
tator of it, not altogether cheerful. For the 
destination of these little creatures is — oblivion. 
They have their charms and even their virtues, 
for Mr. Parker could not write a play without letting 
some of his great talent creep into it; but, for all 
that, they are sickly, unseasoned, doomed. There 
is no man of vitality so strenuous that he can do 
good work at the rate which Mr. Parker has 
chosen. The doing of any kind of dramatic work 
at that rate is in itself wonderful—more wonderful, 
I repeat, than the hat-trick. But the conjurer has 
this advantage over the dramatist : that no one bothers 
about the quality of his cardboard boxes, whilst 
plays must (so to say) be passed round among the 
audience. Every play by Mr. Parker is examined as a 
separate article, and the very fact that there are so 
many of them entails the probability that not one of them 
will stand the test. Art is a jealous god, and will 
not answer the prayers of him who kneels with a 
stop-watch in his suppliant hands. Even the gods 
in the gallery are jealous enough not to be won by such 
trivial sacrifices as Mr. Parker has lately offered at their 
shrine. Playwriting is of all arts the hardest. Only by 
solid, patient, deliberate thought, and by the careful 
exercise of all the ingenuity and all the emotion he pos- 
sesses, Can a man construct a play that is to be con- 
sidered as a work of art. Even a play which is merely 
to please the public cannot be wrought without a vast 
amount of trouble. Such a play as ‘‘ Captain Birchell’s 
Luck,” produced on Monday at Terry’s Theatre, has 
not the slightest chance of a ‘‘run.” Asa play (in my 
sense of the word) it is simply appalling. Some critics 
might describe it as “‘ inoffensive”; but that were a poor 
compliment to Mr. Parker, and I shall not pay it. 
Mr. Parker is, by talent and temperament, an artist, 
with the power to do fine work. No play of his which 
is not good can be described as ‘‘ inoffensive.” In- 
different work by a duffer might be so described. But 
indifferent work by Mr. Parker is offensive in a very 
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high degree. And ‘‘ Captain Birchell’s Luck” is not 
merely indifferent: it is thoroughly bad. I am told 
that it was not written recently, that it is merely a 
revision of a play produced somewhere in the early 
’nineties. That may be. But the fact that Mr. Parker 
has suffered it to be reproduced in its present form is 
evidence that he thought it not unworthy of him. And 
it is this lack of self-pride, of self-criticism, for which, 
with tears in my eyes, I am venturing to chide Mr. 
Parker. 

I wish I had exhausted my space. Not having done 
so, I must proceed to give a few details about ‘‘ Captain 
Birchell’s Luck,” that painful theme. The main idea 
is a rather promising one. Captain Birchell is a 
drunkard. He has fallen desperately in love with a 
girl, and married her without telling her of his 
deplorable tendency. She finds him out, detests him. 
He is still desperately in love with her. Such is the 
state of things at the beginning of the first act, and it 
contains, obviously, the germs of an interesting play. 
But Mr. Parker hastens to eradicate and destroy those 
germs with a truly scientific hand. Captain Birchell 
announces his intention of joining the inevitable 
expedition to the wilds of Africa and of either 
dying or coming back respectable. Why the 
wilds of Africa should be considered a sovereign remedy 
for good fellows gone wrong, I really do not know. It 
is one of those stage conventions which I have never 
been able to understand. However, Captain Birchell 
is a firm believer in the cure, and off he goes. Just 
before he starts, he finds that his wife is going to 
stay in the same house with an eligible young man. 
(Her marriage has been kept secret, by the way.) He 
throws some brandy into the fire, and the fire flares up 
as the curtain falls. In the next act, he is supposed to 
have perished, and duly appears with a beard and no 
waistcoat. He tells his father-in-law that he has ‘‘ kept 
straight.” It would tax one’s ingenuity to conjecture 
how he could have done otherwise, for he narrates 
that he has been down with cholera at Alexandria, 
then down with a poisoned wound in the wilds of 
Africa, and then, again, down with a terrible fever. 
The father-in-law, however, does not trouble about 
the quality of this redemption. His one aim is to 
get rid of the Captain, in view of his daughter’s 
chance of marrying the eligible young man. 
He gives him some brandy. I do not quite see 
how the brandy serves the father-in-law’s ends. 
But it enables Mr. Parker to bring down the 
curtain on a noisy tableau: the intoxicated Captain 
shouting and gesticulating at his wife just as her 
betrothal is announced. In the last act, the dramatis 
persone are discovered, according to custom, in some- 
what reduced circumstances—all except the eligible 
young man, who has now succeeded (I think) to an 
earldom, and comes to offer Mrs. Birchell guilty 
splendour on the Riviera. Mrs. Birchell, who has gone 
on the stage, rejects him. She throws some hot-house 
flowers on the fire, one by one. Her lover retires, much 
chagrined, leaving the course clear for the Captain, who 
—delicate fellow that he is!—has been down with 
something at St. Thomas’ Hospital and has, pre- 
sumably, ‘‘kept straight.” The re-united pair are 


‘going to America, when the curtain falls. We, the 


audience, are left confident that the Captain will be 
down with something else long before the boat is 
signalled off Sandy Hook, and we hope that the 
intervals between his subsequent prostrations will be 
brief enough to keep him worthy of his wife’s regard. 
But I cannot say that his history has not bored us. 
And I cannot congratulate his historian. Max. 


FINANCE. 


“Ts amount of business carried through on the 

Stock Exchange this week has not been consider- 
able. The holiday on Wednesday was one deterrent 
influence, and on the previous day there was an all- 
round depression as a consequence of the disaster to 
our arms at Ladysmith. Sir George White’s telegram 
announcing the catastrophe was dismal reading, which 
brought the market, the investing public, and the specu- 
lators to a realisation of the fact that the war, however 
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inevitable the termination, is not going to be a simple 
walk-over, as it were, for us. The opening engage- 
ments rather favoured the assumption ofa relatively easy 
series of victories, and therefore the reverse was all 
the more galling. But the market soon recognised 
that the occurrence did not justify extreme pessimistic 
views. The public, on the alert to pick up shares on 
any setback, came in on Tuesday afternoon; and 
the bears found it advisable to buy back in view of the 
holiday on the following day: so that there was a 
partial recovery before any details became available in 
explanation of the disaster. When the House re- 
assembled on Thursday, it was it a distinctly more 
cheerful mood, General White’s second telegram having 
by that time been received and digested. The better 
feeling, though most noticeable in South African mines, 
was general, and while not much business was in- 
duced, it was fairly well maintained. The cutting of 
the communications with Ladysmith has caused a little 
uneasiness, but the House as a whole is now fairly 
good in tone—confident that the position will be held 
pending the arrival of reinforcements, and that then 
we shall witness active developments of interest and 
importance. All things considered, it must be allowed 
that the effect of the reverse upon quotations was small. 
The depression was general, but it was not intense, and 
it was not of long duration; and the prompt recovery 
indicates that the general position of the account is ex- 
ceedingly healthy. 


This week has seen a slackening in the inflow of 
bullion from abroad, and only £44,000 is in on 
balance. The efforts of the Bank Directors to obtain 
effective control of the market have been less successful 
this week than last, and the plentifulness of money, 
notwithstanding the heavy calls and the transfer of a 
lump of the Japanese money to the Bank of England, 
has kept rates for fine paper in the neighbourhood of 4} 
percent. The return reflects the usual outflow to the 
country at the end of the month. It shows an increase 
of £574,000 in the note circulation, and a decrease of 
4,335,000 in the stock of coin and bullion, as compared 
with an increase of over £860,000 under this head in 
the previous week. Instead of an improvement of 
more than a million, as in the preceding return, we 
have now a diminution of the reserve to the amount of 
£929,000, and the proportion to liabilities has fallen to 
43-90 per cent., a drop of 4.53 per cent. on the week, 
and of nearly 9 per cent. as compared with the corre- 
sponding week of last year. The next return will 
probably show more improvement. The outlook for 
money appears to be somewhat easier, though the 
market here has not yet been properly tested, because 
the Treasury Bills have yet to be issued. In America 
the feeling is more sanguine, but there does not appear 
to be much ground for the feeling, though, on the other 
hand, there is no particular cause for apprehension. 


Home Railways were affected in common with other 
markets by the disaster in Natal, but the selling was 
on a very small scale, and the holiday on the following 
day gave the market time to think better of the situa- 
tion. There has been a fair amount of investment 
buying in this section, but not so much perhaps as there 
was last week, and not so much as the relative cheap- 
ness of some of the leading stocks might have war- 
ranted. Still, there has been support, and there would 
no doubt have been more but for the little element of 
uncertainty overhanging the markets. The traffic 
returns were not looked upon as altogether encourag- 
ing, but they compare with good takings last year, and 
it is to be noted that we have increases, be they small 
or large, almost all along the line. The Great Western’s 
increase of £12,180 is readily accounted for; the other 
improvements include £11,900 for the North Eastern, 
4£5»255 for the North Western and £3,869 for the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, and they are referable to 
the briskness of the trade movement. Great Western 
stock has had a fall consequent upon fears of more 
labour troubles among the South Wales colliers. It does 
not appear, however, that the firmness of those other 
stocks which are likely to benefit by the difficulties of the 
Great Western is attributable to expectations in this 
direction but rather to the steady, if small, purchases 
for investment purposes. Since the reopening of the 
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House after the holiday, the more speculative stocks 
have shown some movement, and Brighton ‘‘ A” has 
been in some request in view of the approaching season 
and the prospects of good traffics. Scotch stocks are 
noticeably good all round. We may draw attention 
further to the continuance of the quietly steady demand 
for Central London Railway shares. 


The American market has been one of the best 
sections of the House. New York appears to have 
obtained early advices about the reverse at Ladysmith, 
and this, with talk of dear money, led to weakness in 
that centre. But the market here stood the free selling 
of Tuesday very well, and the tone steadied up quite 
promptly after some buying orders from Wall Street 
that afternoon. For the moment at least money has 
become cheaper again, and the outlook, though not 
without its dark side, is reassuring. As a result. 
there is a disposition to pick up stock, and 
Louisvilles, Milwaukees, and Norfolk Preference among 
others have been bought freely. Though monetary 
uncertainties in America and elsewhere must operate 
as something of a check, it should be borne in mind that 
the industrial conditions in the country are as brisk as 
ever. One may assume, if one pleases, that the extra- 
ordinary activity in the iron and steel trade is not 
exactly typical of the state of trade in all departments. 
But that the country is enjoying a phenomenal run of 
prosperity can scarcely be gainsaid. That this prosperity 
will be maintained for some titne to come admits also of 
no question : and obviously the effect on railroad earn- 
ings will continue to be favourable. Canadian railways 
have enjoyed a fair share of attention, and Trunk First 
and Second Preference issues have been especially sought 
after. The effect of the depression un Tuesday was not 
very marked in either Canadian Pacifics or Trunks. A 
more definite influence was experienced by the monthly 
revenue statements. In the case of the first named, 
some disappointment was occasioned by the increase 
in the working expenses, four-fifths of the better 
gross earnings being swallowed up in this way. Still 
the aggregate net profit for the nine months shows an 
improvement of $1,301,000, which is distinctly satis- 
factory. The Grand Trunk statement shows that 
430,374 out of a gross increase of £46,783 has been 
absorbed by heavier expenditure. For the third 
quarter of the year we have an improvement of close 
upon £60,000, and not only is there enough profit—on 
paper—to pay the dividend on the First Preference in 
full, but there is £16,000 over. Hence the interest 
displayed in Seconds and the recent upward movement 
in that stock. It would be a wise precaution to wait 
a little before assuming that there will really be a dis- 
tribution in this class of stock. 


The South African mining market, for a reason that 
must be obvious to all, reflects more clearly than any 
other section the influence of the events in Natal. At 
the beginning of the week, the tone of this depart- 
ment was very firm. There were rumours in the 
air of an important engagement in which the Boers 
had met with disaster and heavy slaughter. They 
were quite erroneous, being in this respect like 
other rumours of a like tenour which have been circulat- 
ing all too frequently in the House of late. But they 
were accepted, the wish being no doubt father to the 
thought, and quotations advanced. While the Continent 
showed a disposition to sell, the public here continued 
its policy of buying up all the desirable lots that came 
on the market. The news of the reverse was a nasty 
blow which threw the market a trifle off its balance. 
But there was nothing in the nature of aslump. The 
shares offered were very quickly taken up, and before 
the afternoon the bears found it desirable to buy back. 
The buying was in full conformity with the policy 
which has been all along pursued in connection with 
this war. The capture of two columns of our men 
might be inconvenient, having regard to the smallness 
of our available forces in Ladysmith. But it could not 
conceivably make any difference to the outcome 
which we have set before us, and people have been buy- 
ing mining shares because they know that, when the 
war is over, the industry will be relieved from the innu- 
merable vexations and restrictions which have been 
heaped upon it hitherto. Nor has attention been con- 
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fined to mining shares. The shares of Transvaal land 
companies — Oceanas, Transvaal Consolidated Lands, 
and others—have been in demand because of the certainty 
that, with the removal of corruption and misrule, there 
is a good future for the country. Among mining shares, 
the feature is the extraordinary demand for Rand mines. 
Had the office in Johannesburg been open, the formali- 
ties connected with the splitting of the shares would 
have been completed and the market would now be 
dealing in them. This matter is deferred, of course, but 
when the splitting is actually made, the market will 
probably be a freer one than has ever existed hitherto 
in any gold-mining shares. Another feature is the 
steady buying of De Beers when they have been 
offered—which has not been often. Reference may 
be made here to the demand for South-West 
Africa Company’s shares. There is a copper mine 
on the company’s property and the money for develop- 
ment has been obtained. An engineer is being sent 
out to make a survey for a railway to Beira in the event 
of the copper turning out satisfactorily. As to South 
African shares as a whole, it remains to be seen whether 
they are capable of responding much more to the influ- 
ences which have been brought to bear. A decisive 
victory, however, for the British arms can scarcely fail 
to make them harden further. The war is certainly 
proving a most excellent advertisement for this class of 
share. Westralian mines have been much less promi- 
nent than Kaflfirs. True to tradition, they take second 
place when circumstances are propitious for South 
Africans. On the whole, they may be called a good 
market, though conspicuous features are rather to seek. 
A weak spot has been Lake Views. The sharp fluctu- 
ations in these shares make them dangerous to handle 
at the moment, as, apart from their real value, there is 
a sharp speculative fight in progress between the bulls 
and the bears. 


We have never concealed our opinion that the value 
of West Australian shares can never be ascertained in 
the manner which is now familiar to all intelligent 
investors in South Africans, but precisely on account of 
the uncertainties of West Australian goldmining it is 
still more dangerous to commit one’s self on the bear 
tack in this market than to be a bull. At any moment 
news, true or false, of some great strike or of an extra- 
ordinary output may come to upset all calculations and 
there are too many big operators in the market skilful in 
bringing about a bear squeeze for the position of those 
who have sold Westralian shares they do not possess 
to be at all comfortable. There has lately been a good 
deal of bear selling of Westralians, and in view of the 
more favourable outlook in every direction there is a 
possibility of a small boom in this market which may 
put some of them in a very difficult position. We 
hear favourable news in particular of Golden Horse- 
shoes which should make them a favourite with specu- 
lators who do not mind a little risk. 


International stocks have not done much this week, 
and points of interest are few. Spanish has had a 
sharp rise as a result of the state of the account in 
Paris. There seems every prospect of a general im- 
provement before long in Argentine securities. Nego- 
tiations are pending for a loan to enable the country to 
pay off various outstanding commitments. With these 
out of the way it would be enabled to start with a clean 
sheet, and the prospects of the bondholders would natu- 
rally be improved. We are not at liberty to speak in 
detail of the negotiations, but should they come to a 
successful issue, an immediate rise in Argentines may 
be prophesied with confidence, with the prospect of 
Funding stock going to par. 


We have received from Mr. Effingham Wilson, of 
the Royal Exchange, the issue for 1899 of Poor’s 
Manual, that bulky but indispensable handbook of the 
investor in American Railway shares. The information 
provided by this work is remarkably complete and up- 
to-date and in particular the numerous excellent maps 
with which it is furnished are a great aid to the under- 
standing of not infrequently obscure American railway 
movements. It is a matter of surprise that no similar 
handbook to the British railway system has hitherto 
been published. 
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INSURANCE. 


PEOPLE in general are so ignorant about insurance 

matters that it is possible some may be misled by 
the prospectus of the British Equitable Bond and Mort- 
gage Corporation, Limited, of Liverpool, into thinking 
that its bonds are worked on the same principles as 
insurance policies simply because the Corporation says 
they are. The attempt to throw an air of respectability 
over a lottery and a financial impossibility by claiming 
to work on insurance lines is one that ought not to 
be passed by without exposure. These bonds cost 
5s. a month and promise a payment of #50 at the end 
of 120 months at the latest; but the Corporation 
expects that the monthly payments can cease and 
the £50 be paid in from 76 to 84 months, and 
even 60 months is talked of in one part of the pro- 
spectus. The 5s. received monthly for the bond is 
divided into three parts, 1s. goes for expenses, 2s. to 
pay off a certain number of coupons every month, 
according to ‘* a definite mathematical rule,” which is 
indistinguishable from a lottery, and the remaining 2s. 
goes to pay the other bonds at maturity. It is quite 
feasible to pay 1s. out of every 5s. for expenses and to 
devote 2s. out of every 5s. to giving early payments to 
those who win the right to them but it cannot by any 
possibility be feasible to pay the bonds at maturity 
out of the remaining 2s. For 2s. a month to 
amount to £50 in 60 months it must accumu- 
late at compound interest at about 7o per cent. 
per annum, to amount to £50 in 74 months it must 
accumulate at over 50 per cent. per annum. To 
do so in 86 months it must accumulate at 40 per cent., 
and to do so in 120 months at 25 per cent. per annum. 
These figures suggest that the scheme has been promul- 
gated by people who are entirely ignorant of the subject 
with which they deal, and that they have failed to 
realise what it is that the bonds promise or the pro- 
spectus contemplates. It is true that they talk of 
making profits out of surrenders and lapses which on 
the whole involve loss, rather than gain, to insurance 
companies, but this makes their case worse rather than 
better. If the directors were to submit their case to an 
actuary, or even to a competent arithmetician they 
would probably withdraw their scheme. 


The valuation returns of the Alliance Assurance 
Company which have just been published show that the 
directors think it unnecessary to strengthen the basis 
on which their liabilities are valued which they adopted 
at least twenty years ago. They continue the use of 
the Hm. and Hm. (5) tables of the Institute of Actuaries 
which of course cannot be improved upon, and assume 
interest at 3 per cent. As the rate earned upon the 
funds during the past five years has averaged £3 18s. 6d., 
compared with £4 3s. 10d. five years ago, and £4 5s. 6d. 
fifteen years ago, the margin for surplus from this 
source is a good deal less than it was. On the other 
hand the provision for expenses shows a much larger 
margin than before in excess of the expenses that are 
being incurred. The margin now amounts to nearly 
8 per cent. of the premiums, as compared with about 
3 per cent. in previous years. The profits shown by 
the present valuation do not yield quite so good 
a bonus as has been given on the last three 
occasions. The average reduction in the bonus as 
shown by the specimens quoted in the returns is 
about 7 per cent. On policies issued since 1893 the 
profits are divided according to the uniform compound 
reversionary bonus system, which is not the case with 
the older policies. The bonus on these new policies is 
the very fair one of 30s. per cent. per annum. The 
shareholders in the Alliance receive 20 per cent. of the 
surplus, which is fully double the proportion that parti- 
cipating -policy-holders usually care to pay to pro- 
prietors. But on the other hand the expenses in the 
Alliance are limited to 10 per cent. of the premiums 
which almost certainly does not represent the full cost 
of managing the life business. The assurances in force 


at the end of 1808 exceeded ten millions, more than one 
quarter of which are non-profit policies, which are pro- 
bably contributing a considerable amount of profit. 
The funds at the end of the year amounted to 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CROMWELL OUTRAGE. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 
Royalty Theatre, 30 October, 

Sir,—The debate which resulted in a vote of the 
House of Lords against the erection of the Cromwell 
statue within the precincts of Westminster was 
eminently satisfactory. Some time ago it occurred to 
me that those concerned in erecting a monument to 
Oliver Cromwell might take a hint from the inscription 
to Wren in S. Paul’s Cathedral. Let the ruins of 
castles, churches, and homes of old Efigland defaced or 
utterly destroyed by that ruthless devastator say ‘Si 
monumentum requiris circumspice.” 

But if Cromwell must have a monument why not put 
it in one of the cathedrals he used asa stable? That 
would be neat and appropriate. 

Believe me, one interested, 
KaTE SANTLEY. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Shiplake House, Henley-on-Thames. 

Srtr,—In the recent debate in the House of Lords 
(Friday 27 October) the case was put into a 
nutshell when Oliver Cromwell was described ‘‘as a 
Military Dictator chiefly remembered as the destroyer 
of freedom.” Never surely were the rights of the 
English people more insulted in their stronghold than 
when Oliver Cromwell came down to the House of 
Commons accompanied by his musketeers, dragged 
the Speaker from his chair, desired one of his soldiers 
to remove the emblem of his office in the memorable 
words ‘‘Take away that bauble” and drove the 
inembers with contumely from the House. 

And now in those very precincts the self-styled 
advocates of the rights of the people propose to erect 
a statue to the memory of the man by whom they were 
most trampled under foot ! 

Who can explain this unaccountable paradox ? 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
CATHERINE Mary PHILLIMORE. 


To the Editor of the SaAtruRDAY REVIEW. 


S1r,—I think it has been overlooked in this discussion 
that there is one position at Westminster where the 
statue of the great Closurer would give general satis- 
faction, namely filling the doorway of the House of 
Commons.—I am, &c. 

An ADMIRER OF CROMWELL’S 
PARLIAMENTARY METHODS. 


THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


To the Editor of the SarurpDAy REVIEW. 
Oxford, 30 October, 1899. 

Sir,— Mr. Henson’s letter, in your last issue, affords 
a striking illustration of the pitfalls into which even 
capable scholars may tumble in trying to translate 
theological formulas with which they are unfamiliar, 
and reading into them meanings which exist omly in 
their own preconceptions. 

Were Mr. Henson to consult—I do not say any 
Jesuit, but any Catholic priest, any member of a re- 
ligious order, nay, a theological student in any of our 
seminaries, he would find the phrase which he italicises 
interpreted in one way, and in one way only. To us it 
is not even ambiguous, whatever it may have appeared 
to Ranke. The declaration ‘‘ nullas Constitutiones ad 
peccatum mortale vel veniale inducere, nisi Superior ea” 
&c.; means this, and nothing more than this: that the 
Constitutions do not bind under sin, either mortal or 
venial, except when and where enjoined by the Superior 
in the name of Christ or in virtue of holy obedience. 
Such a limitation is very commonly expressed in the 
constitutions of religious orders other than the Society 
of Jesus. It occurs, for example, in the Constitutions 
of the English Congregation of the Benedictine Order, 
whose members, so far as I know them (and I have 
been a Benedictine, although not an English one, for 
more than twenty years), would certainly be the last to 
acquiesce in so monstrous an interpretation of the 
phrase as your correspondent insinuates. 


The Saturday Review. 


I need only add that Mr. Henson’s translation of the 
reference in the Index to the Roman edition of 1583 is 
as erroneous as his rendering of the words of the Consti- 
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tutions themselves. ‘‘Obligare ad peccatum” does 
not mean (I wish Mr. Henson would take my word for 
it) ** to oblige to commit sin,” but ‘‘to bind to the 
point of sin,” i.e. to bind under pain of sin. ‘‘ There is 
no ambiguity in these words,” says Mr. Henson tri- 
umphantly. True, there is not; for they mean exactly 
what I have said and they do not and cannot mean 
what Mr. Henson implies. 

Surely, sir, your correspondent may at least give us 
credit—it does not require any great stretch of 
generosity—for knowing what our own religious 
formulas mean and how we ourselves interpret them. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
D. O. HunTer-Biatr, O.S.B., M.A. Oxon. 


MAX AND THE “CHRISTIAN.” 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Junior Reform Club, Liverpool, 21 October, 1899. 


S1r,—Reading over the delightful criticism of ‘‘ Max,” 
in your last issue, on Mr. Hall Caine’s new drama | 
could not help comparing it with the tone of the reviews 
published in the Daily Press of the author’s native 
town which, as Sir Henry Irving told us last week (after 
lunch) boasts the finest dramatic critic in the country. 
It is true that the finest dramatic critic had previously 
pointed out that the embodiment of all that was 
excellent in the drama was Sir Henry Irving, 
but even so, what are we to think, when the finest 
dramatic critic rhapsodises over a play which only one 
paper in the district haltingly condemned? Can 
‘*Max” be so very wrong in stating what most of us 
have suspected? The only excuse for the heresy of 
your critic is that he has considered the piece as a 
possible work of art. Thatis where he is wrong. The 
‘*Christian” is a commercial enterprise and the only 
reason why it was not floated under the Public Com- 
panies Acts must- be the absence of assets in the con- 
cern. Still the publication of box-office takings and the 
known interest a virtuous public can be induced to 
take in sexual suggestions sanctified by the theology of 
the footlights may serve. The public loves to be 
‘‘spoofed” as the patent medicine market testifies. 
The real moral of the ‘‘ Christian ”’ is that such creations 
place the author in a castle, whereas the ‘‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield” barely sufficed to keép the bailiffs at bay. 
It follows that if notices of such commercial enterprises 
as the ‘‘ Christian ” were relegated to the advertisement 
columns and paid for at current rates the press of this 
country would be purer and richer, 

I must seriously complain of ‘‘Max” using his 
delightful talents to such a mistaken purpose. The 
subject should really fall within the province of your 
financial editor.—Your obedient servant, 

‘*A MERE PROVINCIAL.” 


THE HARVEST OF THE PLUMES. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
1 November, 1899. 


Sir,—It is needless to say how heartily I endorse 
every word you say as to the wholesale destruction of 
rare and beautiful birds for the decoration of women’s 
headgear. 

It is sadly true that women who wear plumes take 
little thought as to the appalling waste of bird-life 
necessary to gratify their ‘‘taste.” Indeed, many 
women seem not to be open to argument on the 
subject. 

Attention has recently been drawn to some figures 
contained in a report drawn up by the British Minister 
at Caracas, from which it appears that the number of 
birds immolated last year to gratify feminine caprice 
was 1,538,738; and if we may rely.upon the accuracy 
of the American Ornithological Union, more plumes 
were shipped last year than usual, as, owing to the 
very dry season, the hunters were able to penetrate the 
everglades farther to find the ‘‘ rookeries.”—I am, yours 
faithfully, JosEPH COLLINSON. 
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THE SYMPHONY. 


To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 


18 October. 

Sir,—Will you permit me to enter a protest against 
the misuse of the word ‘‘ Symphony” as favoured by 
‘*J. F. R.” in his article in your issue of 30 September ? 
I am one of those who prefer to call a spade a spade, 
but do not object to anyone giving it a new name if he 
chooses to do so; but I do object strongly to things 
that are not spades, nor like spades, being called 
spades. The misapplication of a word or name is, more 
or less, destructive of its usefulness. 

The word ‘‘ Symphony,” analytically or derivatively 
considered, is almost colourless; when you say that it 
suggests sound or several sounds in unison or accord, 
you exhaust its meaning—so considered. But when 
you consider it as the name given to pieces of music of 
a particular form, subject only to occasional internal 
variation, such as the Symphonies of Beethoven, Mozart, 
Haydn, Schubert, Brahms and others, it has a well- 
defined meaning and conveys, to musical minds at 
least, infinite pleasure bred of association and dis- 
criminate use, and it is a potent word. 

Suppose, however, that this word be used to mean or 
represent what ‘J. F. R.” and Mr. Baughan desire it 
should, viz. one or more movements in any order the 
composer pleases so that it rightly expresses the thing 
in the composer’s mind and makes the hearer feel it ; 
what then will be the value of the word? Absolutely 
naught. All its individuality and potency will be gone. 
It will simply mean a more or less successful piece of 
music. 

If a term once clearly identified with a particular 
form of music is to be used to denote any number of 
forms of music, musical nomenclature will become an 
absurdity. You might just as well call ‘ Paradise 
Lost” a sonnet and the one great literary achievement 
of Blanco White an epic, or, to come nearer home, call 
‘*The Messiah” an opera, and ‘‘ Carmen” an oratorio. 

It is the unintelligent use of potent words that indi- 
cates the worst kind of phonetic decay. In this respect 
«J. F. R.” and Mr. Baughan are clearly decadent. 

If the symphony be dead as a mould for future com- 
positions, let it be so, and let the mind that creates the 
new music in a new form invent a name for it; but I 
beg of ‘‘ J. F. R.” and Mr. Baughan not to emasculate 
a word full of great associations by reducing it to a 
sign for a nebulous musical idea, with the mistaken 
notion that they are helping the callow composer, to 
whom the symphony does not lend the form in which he 
can compose. —I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

T. J. Davies. 


THE TEACHING OF MUSIC. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


162 Tachbrook Street, S.W., 20 October, 1899. 

Dear Sir,—In reference to the excellent article of 
J. F. R. (14 October) may I be allowed to say that one 
of the evils therein set forth might easjly be mitigated, 
were the subject properly taken up by the many educa- 
tional institutes and polytechnics that exist throughout 
Great Britain? J. F. R. complains that musicians, who 
can never hope to be maestros in any degree, are trained 
too much to specialise, so that, whilst playing a few 
pieces well, their general education in matters musical 
is utterly neglected. This, undoubtedly, is a fact and 
one to be quickly proved by the dearth of accompanists 
who can “sight” read with any amount of accuracy. 
As to the question of examinations I agree with J. F, R. 
that they have gained too great a position in our 
esteem at the present day, but they are a_neces- 
sary evil for the musician who is going into the 
profession ; for the amateur they are worthless, save as 
a self-exaltation. These would do far better if they 
would get a good, all-round musical education such as 
J. F. R. suggests. He points out the terrible ignorance 
there is abcut musical history ; of its contemporaneous 
schools &c. ; but this is undoubtedly owing to the fact 
that such knowledge is particularly difficult to acquire— 
not by reason of its abstruseness, but because it is a 
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subject almost wholly left out of all ordinary school 
curriculum or ‘‘ extension ” schemes of education. On 
looking through the public Institutes’ classes we find 
the ’ologies, languages, mathematics, music in its 
manual and theoretical senses, but of its history and 
literature not a, suggestion. Why cannot this be 
added? There must be hundreds of music lovers—not 
professionals—who would delight in learning something 
of the varying periods of music and its evolution ; of 
the lives and characteristics of our Great Masters ; 
of the peculiarities of their work. This, indeed, 
should be a branch of all musical colleges that 
would be taken as a matter of course by the 
professional student, and as necessary an extra by the 
serious amateur as that of theory of music and 
harmony. J. F. R. complains of ‘‘ want of tone” in 
the usual school rendering of music. Can this be 
wondered at when the pupil knows nothing of the 
‘local colouring,” of the surroundings and the con- 
ditions under which the composer worked. Surely 
there is as much ‘‘atmosphere” in music as in 
painting? Can Schubert and Chopin be rightly under- 
stood and interpreted by the student who knows 
nothing of the struggles of the one or the life tragedy 
of the other? Nay, the true lovers of the divine art 
must know their master’s attitude of mind and personal 
bent of character before they can do justice, either to the 
composer or to themselves. é 

I look forward hopefully to the time when this fact 
will be recoguised by those in power at all educational 
establishments.—Yours truly, THEKLA Bowser. 


OVERCROWDING. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Burwash, Sussex, 31 October, 1899. 


S1r,—In the ‘‘ Times ” of to-day I have read the case 
against one Daniel O’Connor for murder. It appears 
that Daniel O’Connor, his wife, a sister, a son Dennis 
and stepdaughter Louisa Attridge aged 13 lived in one 
room 12 ft. 6in. long by 12 ft. 2 in. in width. Now 
here is a published fact. Asit stands it reflects horribly 
on modern civilisation. Such things can be stopped or 
they cannot. If not civilisation is a failure. If, ves, 
then I say interference of the strongest against any 
private rights or vested interests is justifiable to prevent 
continuance of so foul a state of things. 

F. C. ConsTABLe. 


One of your correspondents salves the evil by saying 
you cannot put a quart into a pint pot. Who own the 
pint pot? Who benefit by the spilt liquor? Cannot 
the 40,000,000 of England purchase a second pint 
pot? 


ZOLA’S FECONDITE.” 


To the Editor of the SarurDAy REvIEw. 
Highbury, 25 Oct. 

Sir,—If it is not too late, I venture to think that a 
public appeal should be made to M. Zola to use his 
influence to stop the proposed publication in England of 
an English translation of his last book ‘* Fécondité.” 

Ifthe work belonged to the domain of literature, there 
would be no good and valid reason against its presen- 
tation in an English dress, for where the interests of 
literature are concerned, the narrow prejudices of the 
supporters of circulating libraries cannot be allowed to 
prevail. But this ‘‘ roman,” if ‘‘ roman” it be, is surély 
not literature. 

Here is a case, if ever there was one, where our 
national vices of prejudice, Pharisaism and hypocrisy 
make for good. For once they are entitled to respect. 
Is it vain to ask M. Zola to honour us by respecting 
them ? 

In revenge, we can promise him that when he returns 
to the field of literature, he will have the friends of 
literature among us on his side. 

For the moment, his business is with his countrymen 
and not with the world of letters.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, D. N. SAmson. 
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GratTIs. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW VOLUME. 
TWENTY-FIFTH THOUSAND. 


STALKY & CO. 


Extra crown 8vo. red cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. gilt tops, 6s. each. 
By EGERTON CASTLE. 
YOUNG APRIL. 


With Illustrations. 
Daily Telegraph.— An admirable example of the novel so much in vogue ed the 
resent time, the novel of romance. Among all its fellows few come near the 
illusion of reality, and at the same ‘time detachment from real lite, which ‘ po 
April’ gives Letaé From first to last it is impossible not to be engrossed with the 


story.” 
By the Author of ‘‘MORRICE BUCKLER.” 
FIFTH THOUSAND. 


MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY. 

By A. E. W. MASON. : 
Westminster Gazette.—“ We are held at the finest edge of attention from first to 


By DAISY HUGH PRYCE. 


VALDA HANEM. 


THE ROMANCE OF A TURKISH HARIM. 
By U. L. SILBERARD. 
THE ENCHANTER. 
200th THOUSAND IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


RICHARD CARVEL. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
St. James's Gazette.—“ An readable and delightful story.....,.Dorothy 
is charming ; a heroine of the good old sort.” 
By MARGARET SHERWOOD. 


HENRY WORTHINGTON, IDEALIST. 


Chicago Tribune.—“ The story is of absorbing interest. It is practically certain 
to arouse wide discussion.” 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


The NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS, each Story in One Volume, crown 8vo. 
red cloth, price 2s. od., or in green cloth, price 2s., may be obtained at all Book- 
sellers’, where a complete list ot the eh kl -seven Stories may be seen, 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
THE DRUMMER’S COAT. By the Hon. J. Forrescur, 


Author of ‘‘ The Stary of a Red Deer.” Illustrated by H. M. Brock. Pott 4to. 
4s. 6d 
THE BRAVEST OF THEM ALL. By Mrs. Epwin 


Hou-er. Illustrated by Cuas. E. Brock, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’'S NEW VOLUME. 
Illustrated by HuGH Tuomson. 


THIS AND THAT: a Tale of Two Tinies. Crown 
8vo. 4s, 6d. 
BEASTS: Thumb-Nail Studies in Pets. By WarpLaw 


KENNEDY. With numerous Illustrations. Pott 4to. 4s. 6d. 


ARCHAOLOCICAL HANDBOOKS—NEW VOLS. 


Edited by Professor PERCY GARDNER and Professor F. W. KELSEY. 


THE ROMAN FESTIVALS OF THE PERIOD OF 


THE REPUBLIC. An Introduction to the Study of the Religion of the 
Romans. By W. Warve Fow er, M.A., Fellow and Sub-Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Extra crown 8vo. 

COINS. 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
& G. F. Hitt, of the Department of Coins and Medals in the British Museum, 
ith Fifteen Collotype Plates, Extra crown 8vo. gs. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE MILITARY, POLITICAL, 
AND SOCIAL LIFE OF THE ie? HON. JOHN MANNERS, 
MARQUIS OF GRANBY, P.C., D.C.L., Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces, &c. By WALTER MANNERS. Portrait and Plans. 

vo. 18s. net. 


THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF RODBERTUS. By 
E. C. K. Gonner, M.A., Brunner one of Economic Science at University 
College, Liverpool. 8vo. 78. 6d. ne' t. 


MACMILLAN “AND CO., LTp., London, 


ae ff, SECOND IMPRESSION READY 
NEXT WEEK. 


THE 


ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW. 


A QUARTERLY MISCELLANY. 
Edited by LADY RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


Small Folio, bound in leather, with a design in gold from an historic binding, gilt 
top. Price 21s. net. 


Now Ready. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By 
Gitsert Wuite. Edited by Grant Allen. With upwards of 200 IIlustrations 
by Edmund H. New. Containing Photogravure Portraits of Thomas Pennant 
and Daines Barrington (White's fellow Naturalists) ; White's ‘‘ Observations on 
Nature ” and Poems ; and some hitherto unpublished Notes by Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. Uniform ‘with ‘* Walton’s Angler.” Feap. 4to. 568 pages, bound 
in buckram, 21s. net. 

“ The book is an artistic triumph, and the most valuable edition from a literary 
point of view that has been publis ed.”—Pail Mall Gazette. 


OUTSIDE THE GARDEN. By HELEN MitmMaAn. (Mrs. 
Caldwell Crofton). With ro full-page and 25 smaller Illustrations, and a Cover 
Design by Edmund H. New, uniform with “In the Garden of Peace,” by the 
same author and artist. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. Art Linen. 


THE DECAY OF SENSIBILITY, and other Essays 
and Sketches. By SterHen Gwynn, Author of “‘ The Repentance of a Private 
Secretary.” 5s. net. 


THE EXPANSION OF WESTERN IDEALS and 
the WORLD'S PEACE. By Cuar.tes Wa.psTEIN, Slade Professor at Cam- 
bridge University. 3s. 6d. 

THE LAND OF CONTRASTS: a Briton’s View of 
his American Kin, By James Futtarton Murrueap, Author of “ Baedeker's 
Handbooks to Great Britain and United States.” 6s. net. 

OSBERN AWD URSYNE: a Drama in Three Acts. By 
Joun Otiver Hoses, 3s. 6d. net. 

RUBA’YAT OF OMAR KHAYAM. A New Transla- 
tion in Verse. By Mrs. H. M. Capgtu. With a Preface by Richard Garnett, 
C.B., LL.D. 5s. net. 

SATAN ABSOLVED: a Victorian Mystery. By WILFRID 
ScawEn Bunt. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure after G. F. Watts, R.A. 
Pott 4to. buckram, 3s. 6d. net. 

FLORILEGIUM LATINUM. Translations into Latin 
Verse at Victorian Poets). Edited by Rev. F. St. Joun THACKERAY and 
Rev. E. D. Stone, 7s. 6d. net. 

By the late GRANT ALLEN. 

THE WOMAN WHO DID, Twenty-third Edition. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 

THE | BRITISH BARBARIANS. 
3s. 6d. net. ‘ 

A LOST LADY OF OLD YEARS: a Romance. 
By Joun Bucuan, Author of “ John Burnet of Barns.” 6s. 

A HUNDRED FABLES OF LA FONTAINE. 


With 100 Full-page Illustrations. Title-page, Frontispiece and Cover Design 
by Percy J. Biliinghurst. Uniform with ‘‘A Hundred Fables of Zsop.” 


Fcap. 4to. 6s. 

PIERRETTE: Fairy Stories By HENRY DE VERE STAc- 
POOLE. With 20 Full-page omnes and Cover Design by Charles 
Robinson. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With upwards of 100 Illustra- 
tions by Herbert Cole. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 

BLUE BEARD’S PICTURE BOOK. = Containing 
Blue Beard, The Sleeping Beauty, and Baby’s Own Alphabet. Complete with 
End Papers and Covers, together with Collective Titles, End Papers, Decora- 
tive Cloth Cover, and newly-written Preface, by WALTER CRANE. In parts 
separately, rs. each ; in volume, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

READY NEXT WEEK. 

THE EDUCATION OF MR. PIPP. 
Cartoons. Oblong folio (12 by 18 inches). In Box, price 20s. 

THE REAL MALAY: Pen Pictures. By Sir FRANK 
Swetrennam, K.C.M.G., Author of ‘* Malay Sketches,” and ‘‘ Unaddressed 
Letters.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE REALIST: a Modern Romance. By HERBERT FLOWER- 
pew, Author of “ A Celibate’s Wife.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE SUITORS OF APRILLE. By Norman Garstin. 
bre 20 Illustrations and a Cover by Charles Robinson. Crown 8vo. gilt top, 
38. 


Second Edition. Price 


Eighty Large 


Uniform with ‘‘ The New Noah's Ark.” 
JACK OF ALL TRADES. By J. J. Brut. 


in colours with a Cover by Charles Robinson. Fcap. 4to. 3s 6d. 


GRAY’S ELEGY, AND ODE ON A DIS- 
TANT PROSPECT OF’ ETON COLLEGE. With 10 Illustrations by 
J. T. Friedenson. No. I. of ‘‘ Flowers of Parnassus.” Demy 16mo. cloth, 
gilt top, price 1s. net. 


Illustrated Catalogue Post Free on Application. 


Illustrated 


JOHN LANE: THE BODLEY HEAD, Vigo Street, London, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, 


PUBLISHERS. 


ROSAMUND, UEEN OF THE LOM- 
BARDS. By ALGERNON 


. SwinsuRNE. Crown 8vo. buckram, 6s. 
THE SHIP: HER STORY. By W. Crark 
RussEtL. 


With Fifty Iilustrations by H. C. Seppings Wright. Small quarto, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


MRS. DUNBAR’S SECRET. By St. 


Avusyn, Author of “ A Fellow of Trinity.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE ORANGE GIRL. By Sir Watter Besant. 
FOURTH EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, with Eight Illustrations, 6s. 
** One of the most fascinating even of the author's many fascinating heroines...... 
‘ The Orange Girl’ is an example of Besant at his best, and it is hard to give higher 
praise than this.” —Pad/ Gazette. 


TERENCE. By B. M. Croker. 


with Six Illustrations, 6s. 
“ Mrs. Croker is alway: S gay and amusin 
to the best advantage in ‘ Terence,’ for the 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 


, and she displays those happy qualities 
k is lively from beginning to end.” 
Black and White. 


TALES OF TERROR. By Dick Donovan, 


Author of ‘* A Detective’s Triumphs.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. [Movember 8. 


BOHEMIAN PARIS OF TO-DAY. By W. C. 


Morrow. With 106 Illustrations by Epovarp CucuEeL. Small 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


BRAVE MEN IN ACTION: Thrillin ng Stories of 
the British Flag. By S. J. McKenna and J. A. O'SHEA. ith Eight Illus- 
trations by Stanley L. Wood. Small demy 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

“ For boys who like adventures in real life, ‘ Brave Men in Action’ will be found 

a delightful book.”—Morning Leader. 


LONDON SOUVENIRS: an Antiquary’s Note- 


Book. By C. W. HECKETHORN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A CRIMSON CRIME. By Geo. Manvitte Fenn, 


Author of “‘ This Man’s Wife.”. SECOND EDITION. 
“* As readable and nolny stimulating a novel as a reader could wish for.” 


Scotsman. 
AN ADVENTURESS. By L. T. Meape, Author 
of ‘* The Voice of the Charmer.” 


« £. shows her accustomed power of invention, briskness of action, and skill in 
character drawing.” —Scotsman. 


EUREKA. By Owen Hatt, Author of ‘‘ The Track 


of a Storm.” 
“* Worked out so realistically that the reader, for the time at least, is willing to 
overlook the improbabilities, and must feel a genuine sympathy for the fate of the 
heroine Eureka.”—G/asgow Herald. 


UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. 


Serceant, Author of “Dr. Endicott’s Experiment” &c. 
EDITION. 
** A really fascinating novel.”—Academy. 


FOR FREEDOM. By Ticue Hopkins, Author of 
“‘ Nell Haffenden.” SECOND EDITION. 
“ A bright and engaging piece of of work." —Palt ut Malt Gazette. 


SOUTH AFRICAN NOVELS. 
By BERTRAM MITFORD. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE GUN-RUNNER. A Romance of Zululand. 
THE LUCK OF GERARD RIDGELEY. 
THE KING’S ASSEGAI. 
RENSHAW FANNING’S QUEST. 
By ERNEST GLANVILLE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo. boards, 2s. each. 


THE LOST HEIRESS: a Tale of Love, Battle, 


and Adventure. 


THE FOSSICKER: a Romance of Mashonaland. 
A FAIR COLONIST. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
THE GOLDEN ROCK. 
TALES FROM THE YELD. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
A e HONEYMOON’S ECLIPSE. By Saran 
of the high whlch hes teen to tes writes 
THE YOUNG MASTER OF HYSON HALL. 


By Frank R. Stockton. With Illustrations. 
** A good story, and well told.”—Speaker. 


LOYVE’S DEPTHS. By Gzorces Ounnet. 

‘** When we say that in ‘ Love's Depths’ M. Ohnet has produced a finer work of 
art than his famous ‘Ironmaster’ we speak without exaggeration. The book is a 
tour de force.” —Literary World. 


A PLASTER SAINT. By ANNIE EDWARDES. 


“A decided! aay clever and amusing novel...... eeps the reader alert to the last 
page.” — 


THE OUTLAW OF ICELAND. By Victor 

is done, and to 
Weekly Dispatch. 

+ London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


By ADELINE 
THIRD 


m Thee translation of the strange 
those who enjoy a sensational 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


“ By far the most exciting and original novel of the present season.”—Srecrator. 


Red Pottage 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
Author of “‘ Diana Tempest,” ‘“‘ The Danvers Jewels,” &c. 6s. 

Spectator :—“‘ The plot of ‘ Red Pottage,’ ingenious, original, and abounding 
in Strong dramatic situations, would alone have secured for it the eager attention 
o& critics and public alike. Miss C holmondeley understands the art of making her 
characters not merely thrill us at crisis, but interest us in the normal intervening 
spaces of their lives. This brilliant and 2 thilarating novel, by far the most 
exciting and original of the present season.’ 

Daity TELEGRAPH :—"' For completeness and finish, for quiet excellence, Miss 
Cholmondeley's book must go right to the front of contemporary literature.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘A SON OF EMPIRE.” 


The Colossus 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. 6s. 

Patt Matt Gazette :—“ The characters in this delightful story are drawn 
with quite amazi cleverness. There is also much brilliant dialogue, there is 
much admirable p vasing, and bevond all doubt ‘ The Colossus,’ bright, clever, 
and always entertaining, is an excellent piece of work.” 


A NOVEL OF BERLIN SOCIETY. 


A WINTER IN BERLIN. By Marie von Bunsen. 


Translated by Mrs. Stratford Dugdale. Cloth, 5s. 


CONVERSATIONAL OPENINGS AND ENDINGS: 


Hints for Playing the Game of Small Talk and other Society Pastimes. By 
Mrs. HuGH Bett. Square 8vo. 2s. 6d 


SKETCHES OF SHIPPING AND CRAFT ALL 
ROUND THE WORLD. By R. T. Prircuerr, Marine Painter to the 
| ode a With more than 50 full-page Illustrations of various Craft. Demy 

VO. IOS. net. 


IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY: an Account of the 
‘*Tourmaline” Expedition to Sus. By Henry M. Grey, a Member of the 
Expedition. Illustrated. demy 8vo. 16s. 

Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ A most interesting and stirring narrative. Noteworthy for 
its bright and picturesque character, and as a record of pluck and endurance of no 
ordinary kind. 

NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK, by the Authors of “‘ An A B C for Baby Patriots.” 


REALLY AND TRULY; or, the Century for Babies. 


By Mr. and Mrs. ERNEST Anns, Authors of “‘ Baby Patriots.” In brilliant 
Colours, 3s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 4to. extra cloth, price 6s. 


THE WONDER WORKERS: a Dream of Holy 


Flowers. By A. O'D. BartHoxeyns, Author of The Legend of the Christmas 
Rose.” With x1 full-page Illustrations in colour and half-tone, drawn especially 
for this work by DELAroRE DowNninc. 


NEW WORK BY MR. TIGHE HOPKINS. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


AN IDLER IN OLD FRANCE. By Ticue Hopkins, 


Author of “‘ The Dungeons of Old Paris,” ‘‘ Nell Haffenden,” &c. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
A KISS FOR A KINGDOM; or, A Venture in Vanity. 


By Bernarp Hamitton, Author of “ The Light.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


TRICKS AND TRIALS. By Curistaset CoLerince, 


Author of ‘‘ The Main Chance,” ‘‘ Waynflete,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


RISING FORTUNES: the Story of a Man’s Beginnings. 


By Joun Oxenuam, Author of ‘‘God’s Prisoner,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
6s. (November 10. 


THE LORD OF THE HARVEST. By M. Bernam- 
Sennen, poe of “‘A Storm-rent Sky,” ‘‘ Kitty,” “Dr. Jacob.” 1 vol. 


THE PORT GUARD SHIP. By Frep T. Janez, Author 
of ‘‘ Blake of the Rattlesnake,” ‘“‘His Lordship the Passen and We,” &c. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


BEATRICE WHITBY’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The Awakening of Mary Fenwick. 
Part of the Property. 
A Matter of Skill, and other Stories. 
Mary Fenwick’s Daughter. 
In the Suntime of her Youth. 
One Reason Why. 
Sunset. 


London : 
HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 13 Great Marlborough Street, W. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN STORIES. 


“The Colossus: a Story of To-day.” By Morley 
Roberts. London: Edward Arnold. 1899. 6s. 

‘* Sword and Assegai.” By Anna Howarth. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1899. 6s. 

** Under the Sjambok : a Tale of the Transvaal.” By 
George Hansby Russell. London: Murray. 1899. 
6s. 


i is recorded that a great cricketer, asked whether a 

bowler might stump a batsman who had incautiously 
strayed out of his ground, replied that it depended on 
whether the bowler happened to be a gentleman. We 
recommend the anecdote to Mr. Roberts’ attention. 
There is nothing—except good taste—to prevent any 
writer from taking the character of a public man, and 
playing tricks with it. Accordingly Mr. Roberts, who 
seems to have read Mr. Anthony Hope’s ‘‘ God in the 
Car,” determined to ‘‘ go one better,” as he himself 
might say, and to describe an imaginary episode in the 
life of ‘‘ Eustace Loder,” a colonial statesman who is 
engaged upon the design of building a railway from the 
Cape to Cairo. The most obvious way of writing a 
novel about such a man is to invent a woman who 
wants to marry him (observe the delicacy of the idea !) 
and to see how he escapes from the matrimonial plot. 
The scene of the story is laid at Cairo, apparently in 
order that the author may indulge in cheap moralisings 


_ about the Pyramids. The heroine, piqued by the 


refusal of the ‘‘ Colossus” to entertain her advances, 
determines to prove that she can be of political service, 
and thus atone for her want of fascination by her success 
in intrigue. She therefore deliberately compromises her- 
self with an unsquarable Egyptian pasha, effects his dis- 

race, and removes an obstacle from Mr. Loder’s path. 

r. Loder is with difficulty induced to thank her—and 
the pair are left gazing at the Pyramids. It cannot be said 
that Mr. Roberts compensates by any merit in execution 
for the disgusting character of his motif. Most of 
the characters in the book are drawn from life, but the 
author has completely failed to realise them. ‘‘ Sir 
George Bontine,” an easily recognisable Cape politician, 
is perhaps an exception. Eustace Loder himself does 
little but grunt through three hundred pages. Mr. 
Roberts has so entirely failed to understand his victim 
that he is reduced to draw his portrait by means of 
crude epithets. Eustace Loder, we understand either 
from the author or from his various puppets, is ‘‘ The 
Great Fetich, the God on awful wheels, the keeper of 
the African Sibylline Books . . . Policy Incarnate... 
the Grinding Glacier . . . tender as the olive and 
amethystine bands of colour that herald dawn... a 
Devil-fish . . . who closed his heart like a night- 
flower.” It is very hard to believe, after reading the 
book, that its author has ever met a man or a woman 
of good breeding. ‘‘ You horrid, selfish girl, you!” 
cries the most refined character inthe drama. ‘‘ For two 
pins I couldscratch you!” Andso forth. The book is 
enlivened with epigrams which suggest Mr. Arthur 
Roberts in his less happy moments. Ifa character is 
reticent, he is called ‘‘ as close as an oyster in the close 
season.” Of course there are shrewd hits here and 
there: no inquisitive ‘‘ personal journalist” can fail to 
strike home at times. But the moral reflections are 
banal in the extreme. The book, in fact, shows a 
certain political insight, and it is free from lubricity. 
There commendation must end. We have no doubt 
that it will be described as ‘“‘ brilliant” and as “‘ daring.” 
The brilliancy, to our mind, is nothing but the friction 
of lurid adjectives : the daring is of that peculiar order 
of courage which ventures to transcend all the ordinary 
canons of taste. In conception and in execution the 
story is an outrage upon good manners. And it is not 
even amusing. 

The adventures of the Voortrekker Boers generally 
attract those writers who approach South African 
history from the romantic standpoint, and the long 
series of ‘* Kaffir Wars” have been neglected, except by 


wee 


one or two authors of books for boys. Yet the story 
of the gallant struggle maintained by Eastern Province 
farmers against their savage neighbours deserves to be 
better known. It can hardly be said that Miss 
Howarth has risen to the height of her opportunity. 
Her previous work showed that she knows true South 
African life—the life of the farm and the veld— 
but she is not at home in her handling of 
dramatic incident. The present book is a patchwork 
of actualities, woven round a conventional plot. The 
events are real, but the actors are lay-figures. The 
continuous fights with Kaffirs lack that fire which is 
required to transmute even the most stirring adventures 
before they can be presented as romantic fiction. There- 
fore we turn from the book with the hope that the 
public will read it, and thereby learn things worth the 
knowing, yet with regret we cannot recommend it as 
romance. Of passion, of conviction, of ‘‘ grip,” there 
is little : the book, like the virtuous women in Pericles’ 
speech, calls for neither blame nor praise. There is 
one curious anachronism : the Free State is mentioned 
as existing in the year 1851. But this is the sole 
defect, so far as accuracy is concerned. If Miss 
Howarth would study the methods of great writers as 
carefully as she has perused the records of Cape Colony, 
she would do better work. 

Apart from the interest attaching to any tale of the 
Transvaal just now, Mr. Russell’s book possesses quali- 
ties of dramatic interest, which would insure it a wide 
popularity at any time. It has certain defects of structure 
and we might pick holes in the network of the plot, 
but we feel that the vivid details of life in the Transvaal 
are the faithful record of an observant resident. He 
describes Boer manners and customs with some severity, 
but his strongest strictures bear the impress of truth. 
We seem to be present when Hottentot slaves are flayed 
alive with the sjambok, a heavy whip of rhinoceros hide, 
for some trivial neglect ; we breathe an air of murder- 
ous intrigue, wherein the highest and most responsible 
Transvaal officials participate ; and we come to realise 
the deeply rooted hatred which your Boer cherishes 
towards Englishmen, while the native races pin their 
hopes upon us as liberators. We are not sure that we 
should care to read Mr. Russell on a subject which 
he had mastered less thoroughly, but his present effort 
may be commended cordially to all who like a healthy 
and exciting tale. 


“STALKY & CO.” AND OTHERS. 


**Stalky and Co.” By Rudyard Kipling. London: 
Macmillan. 1899. 6s. 

‘‘Quinford.” By Arthur H. Holmes. London: At 
the Sign of the Unicorn. 1899. 6s. 

‘*The Ship of Stars.” By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
London: Cassell. 1899. 6s. 

‘Our Lady of Darkness.” By Bernard Capes. 
London: Blackwood. 1899. 6s. 

‘*Adam Grigson.” By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 
London. Smith, Elder. 1899. 6s 


_s story of school life is too often a superficial, 

and highly personal, epic of bullying, sneaking, 
smoking, and venturing out of bounds. None of these 
occupations, not even the first, is essential to the 
picture. The one thing which lies in every boy’s expe- 
rience, the characteristic that distinguishes the life at a 
public boarding school from life elsewhere, the force 
which alone makes a self-governed and orderly society 
of boys a comprehensible phenomenon at all—namely 
the searching domination of the corpprate mind—that 
is neglected by the story-teller, clean omitted, or mis- 
understood, or noticed, as if it were a joke, only in its 
least important manifestations. Public spirit, indis- 
solubly bound up with the supremacy of games, and 
coming easily, therefore, to such as are proficient in 
them, noisily proclaimed by many among those who are 
not, caught up conscientiously by others, an over- 
whelming weight upon the possibly rebellious ; the all- 
pervading rigour of good form, supplying the place of 
individual judgment, in a life where there is no 
authorised privacy ; the immense sense of propriety, 
which will not suffer behaviour to vary with character, 
only with position ; the social scale, calculated on an 
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athletic basis, but taking some account of sociability 
and length of stay, and meaning much snobbishness ; 
and therewith the peculiar, and yet familiar ideals of 
success which obtain, so that you may see an in- 
tellectual in the Sixth, for instance, convinced that he 
has indeed arrived, if his greeting is courteously re- 
turned by some favourite in the Fourth—all such facts 
of state and society must needs be omitted by the story- 
teller, to leave his picture of school a fantastic and 
unrecognisable medley of childishness and cruelty. 

They will be disappointed who thought that Mr. 
Kipling’s school story, justifying its author’s reputation 
for quick sympathy with every sort of life and its 
operations, would present old boys with the truth of 
their sojourn in that least individualistic of societies. 
For Mr. Kipling differs little in this respect from his 
predecessors. His rebellious trio, Stalky, McTurk, 
and Beetle, fill the canvas. The school, by which 
they are neither influenced nor burdened, barely appears 
even as a background ; and their light refusal to play 
games, or watch house matches, means to them only 
sO many uninterrupted afternoons for planning the far- 
fetched schemes by which they invariably score off the 
whole society, with a completeness that surely makes 
all previous boy heroes in literature regret their 
moderation. If the author, then, was not attracted 
by school life, what is it that fires his interest? For 
the book is written with an almost feverish relish. 
First and foremost, he is engaged in describing, 
or rather inventing with impish delight, the very 
effective, the stupendous, practical jokes which 
engross the ever-free activities of his heroic trio. Every 
step in their plans is nursed at length; their slang is, 
of course, a perpetual joy ; and incidentally Mr. Kipling 
had admirably permitted a schoolboy to be a great 
reader. Secondly, his intention is, here as elsewhere, 
to make his readers ‘‘ feel warm inside.” Hence the 
omniscient and adorable injustice of the caning head- 
master, hence the sympathetic chaplain who smokes his 
briar with the else terrible occupants of Number Five 
study, hence the sudden mention of how a careless 
schoolboy is to die, within a few years, in the service of 
his country, hence the headmaster sucking the stuff 
from the chest of a diphtheritic pupil—and many other 
incidents and reflections, piled up ever more and more 
recklessly, as the term draws to a close. And the 
reader, it must be added, who does not feel warm 
inside, when Mr. Kipling gives the word, is no true 
Briton. On that head, at least, the book seems abso- 
lutely convincing. 

‘**Quinford” is an exasperating example of the truism 
born of ‘‘ popular” science that the infinitely little 
may be studied till the infinite itself is in danger of 
being forgotten. Its theme is not unpromising: 
the hopeless love of a maiden lady of forty who 
is jealous of her niece and accepts an offer of marriage 
from the man for whom the niece nurtures a secret 
passion. What Mr. Holmes has done for the most 
part is to explain his village scenes in the terms of 
urban phrasemakers, to provide bewildering soliloquies 
in the third person, and to fill up the gaps between the 
soliloquies with elusive attempts at paradox. Thus 
when Miss Rose meditates ‘‘ ridding Mr. Weldon of 
the too-alluring presence of Hilda” her thoughts 
are thus expressed: ‘‘The man was wailing over 
a loss” (i.e. a refusal by Hilda) ‘‘ which yet 
he had been spared: the longing he owned asked 
nothing of her; it was born of the clashing of 
the planets of his own wheeling nature. A timely 
loneliness would create a timely need, to be followed by 
an inquiry as to what were the essentials. It was her 
part—the woman’s—to wait ; but nevertheless she had 
been right in stripping off her spirit’s yashmak.” In 
the author’s more lucid moods he gives us comments 
such as the following :—‘‘ A shapely leg gains from its 
utter lack of dignity: it is so peculiarly nothing at all 
it is quite necessary to make it something,” the latter 
part of which remark we are tempted to adapt to 
the needs of ‘‘Quinford.” However there are some 
passages in this book which arrest more than fleet- 
ing attention. The half-confidences between aunt and 
niece are acutely done; and the description of Miss 
Rose’s amateur philanthropy enforces regret that Mr. 
Holmes has not thought more of the study of 
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character than of what he would no doubt dignify by 
the name of style. 

In ‘‘ The Ship of Stars” we take voyage to an 
enchanted country. If there is reason for regret it is 
that the journey is so short. But some will make the 
venture many times. It is not a new country that is 
referred to, for ‘‘ Q ” is again taking us to his beloved 
Cornwall, but it seems new nevertheless. The only dis- 
traction is afforded by the Oxford memories. It is difficult 
however to say which subject is handled the more tenderly 
—the Western county or the alma mater. The Reverend 
Samuel Raymond vicar of Nannizabuloe and his wife 
Humility are characters simply drawn yet singularly 
impressive. But the chief interest centres in their son 
Theophilus (‘‘ Taffy”) and Honoria the ill-starred 
granddaughter of a half-mad fox-hunting, cock-fighting 
Squire. We first meet the two when one is a dreamy 
boy and the other is a matter-of-fact little maiden of 
wilful ways. We leave them in a sort of twilight with 
a shadow between them, and when the sweetness and 
the strength have been exchanged through suffering. 
There are shady natures in this book, some concerned 
with the inevitable ‘‘revivalism,” but as is the case 
wherever the writer sees things clearly and sees them 
whole neither the black nor the white is unduly exag- 
gerated. ‘*The Ship of Stars” should carry the 
reputation of ‘‘Q” into new havens. 

A very striking character is Mr. Bernard Capes’ 
young hero. The novel deals with the time imme- 
diately preceding the French Revolution, when anarchy 
reigned and men’s minds were in a constant turmoil. 
Edward Murk—afterwards the Earl of Murk—a cool- 
headed, observant, and self-contained young English- 
man, with strong artistic perceptions, and fettered by 
no close family ties, strikes out an independent path 
for himself. He goes to the Low Countries and to 
France, and studies the working of the new revolu- 
tionary philosophy. His temperament is curiously cold 
and unimpressionable, though his personality is at- 
tractive. At the outset of his travels, he inspires a 
great passion in the hearts of two young women. For 
them he has no feeling save of pity. Some scenes in 
this book are of exceptional force, but on the whole it 
is lurid, whilst here and there it is structurally defective. 
Nevertheless, the writer who can produce such work is 
capable of better. Mr. Bernard Capes may bear that in 
mind when preparing his next novel. 

Mrs. Henry de la Pasture made herself something of 
a name with ‘‘ Deborah o’ Tod’s ” and her new book is 
just as good, in a different way. There are many clever 
portraits in it—the sweet, dutiful Margaret, whom 
everyone half despises and wholly adores: clever 
Elizabeth and vulgar little Rosamond: sturdy Adam 
and his unutterable nephew: and (perhaps best of all) 
the fiery, disappointed, beautiful old Lady Mary and 
her gouty Sir Wilfrid, with his ‘‘ We’ll drink to their 
health and happiness, confound and d—— them both!” 
Here and there, characterisation is overdone; but for 
the most part the book is excellent reading. 


SOME SHORT STORIES. 


‘“*A Corner of Asia.” By Hugh Clifford. 
Unwin. 1899. 2s. 

‘Mr. Jack Hamlin’s Mediation” and other Stories. 
By Bret Harte. London: Pearson. 1899. 6s. 
““Twelve Tales.” By Grant Allen. London: Grant 

Richards. 1899. 6s. 
‘Little Novels of Italy.” By Maurice Hewlett. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1899. 6s. 


6 Be political agent, or even the business agent—the 

young Englishman, at any rate, with his back to 
the wall in a distant country—playing a lonely game 
which he may lose but the empire will win—here is a 
figure to catch the imagination. We are already 
becoming familiar with him. Soon, very soon, he will be 
upon us everywhere, and at the mercy of every pen 
that moves for our entertainment. It is a new province 
that he opens for the writer of fiction, a field that lies 
temptingly for the feet of those who have no eyes to 
see what things happen at home. But our distant 
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countryman is not yet so close, and we willingly come 
a little nearer to him in ‘‘A Corner of Asia.” Mr, 
Hugh Clifford informs us of his hero’s loneliness, his 
resource, his courage ; we begin to see the colour of 
his duties, and the manner in which his tropical day is 
passed; we catch up something of those brown and 
strangely minded peoples among whom he stands 
dealing out, with no sparing of pains or conscience, 
a largely incomprehensible white man’s justice. And 
if what we carry away from his pages is hardly more 
than information, with here and there a suggestion for 
our imagination to play with, Mr. Hugh Clifford has 
still achieved the object he puts forward in his modest 
preface. 

Bret Harte has not deserted that Wild West of many 
years ago wherein he found so happy and affecting an 
expression for his warm personal sympathies, his delight 
in gentleness, generosity, courtesy, tenderness, which 
bloomed all over a rough ground. The present set of 
stories seems to be more than anything else the expres- 
sion of an individual liking for certain qualities and 
appearances that are, indeed, very likeable. 

The collection of Mr. Grant Allen’s stories reads like 
the work of a man who starts to write a piece of fiction 
because he has an idea—some notion that could be 
expressed in abstract terms—and writing on, making up 
persons and places and actions, gets never a step 
beyond the bare original notion which might have 
been conveyed to the reader in a few lines of argument. 
The idea, to take an illustration, for his most notable 
piece, ‘‘ The Reverend John Creedy,” is that of a Gold 
Coast negro lad, who is trained to the Christian faith 
in England, and leaves Oxford the complete and cul- 
tured English gentleman, with an English girl as wife, 
to relapse beyond recovery into Fantee savagery, and 
the beating of sacrificialtom-toms, when he returns, as 
missionary, among his long-forgotten people. Now this 
idea of Mr. Grant Allen’s is certainly striking enough 
to have travelled through to many who have never read 
‘‘ The Reverend John Creedy,” and the character of the 
stories in this volume may be suggested by saying that 
if anyone takes it up in eagerness to read, at last, this 
story of which hehas only heard the famous notion, he will 
be disappointed ; for he will find that he had already pos- 
sessed almost all that the story has to offer. The volume 
is memorable for its ideas, which we remember as 
ideas: the idea that a man may stab his uncle and 
forge his will, and yet not hurt a dog, and yet make a 
tender husband, and live through a remorseless and 
happy life; the idea that the killing off of the unfit 
child in the ideal community would not work happily 
because the mother would die of grief; and so on. 
The stories could be given in briefest extract without 
losing their value, and any other writer, given the 
ideas, and endowed with the ‘‘ mere modest industry,” 
which is all the author claims in his introduction, could 
make up persons, places, and times no less real, and 
no less fit as a vehicle. 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett has a fascinating gift, and it 
makes as brave a show in “ Little Novels of Italy” as 
in the ‘‘ Forest Lovers.” Here is no question of ideas 
that could be extracted to leave nothing of value 
behind ; for it was with no bare notion, no disembodied 
argument, that Mr. Hewlett started to write his little 
novels. His conceptions from the first were of certain 
persons, in certain places, at a certain time, under- 
going certain fates. His efforts, if anything so delight- 
fully successful can be called effort, were directed to 
filling out, embroidering, making intelligible, situations 
that never were anything else but concrete, situations 
such as a man might pick out ready made in the letters, 
memoirs, tales of the time. And it is certain that no 
other writer, starting with Mr. Hewlett to tell the 
same interesting stories, could hope to bring off any- 
thing as taking. For even though he made himself so 
familiar with renascent Italy, that he also could toss 
about with gay assurance the personalities, the fashions, 
the faiths of that time, he would still lack the gift—to 
wit Mr. Hewlett’s happily coloured style, that goes 
with such swing and readiness and buoyancy as 
would snatch the pleased reader with him even if it 
were, what it never is, merely a high-spirited gift of 
words. For all its brave and gallant ease, Mr. Hewlett’s 
work is surprisingly full of intelligence. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Dr. Boyd Carpenter’s ‘‘ Popular History of the Church of 
England,” which Mr. Murray will publish before Christmas, 
will deal with “the possibilities of the future” as well as supply 
a careful sketch of ecclesiastical development in these islands 
from the days of Columba to those of Dr. Temple. The 
memoir of the late Dr. Durnford, which the same publisher has 
nearly ready, will contain letters bearing on the current 
“crisis” in the Anglican Church and will present a view of 
Church history which covers the greater part of the closing 
century. The initial section of the volume has been written 
mainly by the late Bishop of Chichester’s two sons; the 
remainder has been prepared by the editor, Dean Stephens of 
Winchester. By January Mr. Murray hopes to have ready Mr. 
Kinloch Cooke’s memoir of the late Duchess of Teck, features 
of which will be photographs and illustrations not hitherto 
published. Two other books to come from the house of 
Murray are “ A Book of Whales” by F. E. Beddard, F.R.S., 
who will do something to demonstrate how little the general 
public knows of his subject; and “Law without Lawyers” 
a legal handbook drawn up on popular lines by two barristers 
and revised by a third. The liberal and thorough way in which 
Mr. Murray is enlisting the aid of the pictorial artist and the 
camera in his new publications is a sign of the times. 

Vast as is the volume of recent literature dealing with the 
French Revolution, Mr. Henry Jephson has hit upon a phase of 
it which has been but partially dealt with by historians and he: 
has put the result of his studies in a volume called “The Real 
French Revolutionist ” which Messrs. Macmillan will publish. 
Messrs. Macmillan have also nearly ready “The Life and 
Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley” as written and arranged by 
his son, Mr. Leonard Huxley. The fourth volume of Mr. J. F. 
Rhodes’ “ History of the United States” will embrace the period 
from McClellan’s siege of York town to the re-election of Presi- 
dent Lincoln during the Civil War. A new work by the Rev. 
Hugh Macmillan entitled “Gleanings from Holy Fields” will 
be a description of the author’s wanderings in, Palestine. 

On Monday next Messrs. Longmans will publish “ The River 
War” by Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill, who describes “in exact 
military detail ” the Dongola and Khartoum expeditions and the 
operations on the Blue Nile, together with the steps leading up 
to Lord Kitchener’s campaigns and the lessons attached to 
them. As few need to be reminded the author served with the 
21st Lancers at Omdurman. “The River War,” which is in 
two volumes, has been edited by Colonel F. Rhodes, and 
is prepared in such a way as to make it a standard authority 
on the reconquest of the Soudan. In response to those who, 
having read “The Girlhood of Maria Josepha Holroyd,” have 
become curious as to the letters written during that lady’s 
married life, Messrs. Longmans will publish a volume entitled 
“The Early Married Life of Maria Josepha Lady Stanley.” 
This has been edited by one of her grandchildren. 

No inconsiderable section of Miss M. Betham-Edwards’ 
“ Anglo-French Reminiscences, 1875-1899” which Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall have in the press will consist of memoirs 
confided to the writer by a celebrated Frenchman who playeda 
romantic part in the Franco-Prussian War. Glimpses will also 
be given of such noteworthy figures as Gambetta, Victor Hugo, 
and Rosa Bonheur. Messrs. Chapman and Hall have also in 
hand a history of the Transvaal. 

To-day Messrs. Smith, Elder publish Vol. I. of the Rev. W. H. 
Fitchett’s “ How England saved Europe : the Story of the Great 
War (1793-1815).” “Vedette” will, it is understood, cover a 
great deal of ground that has hitherto been but imperfectly 
dealt with. ‘“ The Life of Charles Sturt,” by Mrs. Napier Sturt, 
daughter-in-law of the Australian explorer, and “The Great 
Company, 1667-1871,” a book giving the history of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, are in the press. In addition Messrs. Smith, 
Elder have almost ready Prince Kropotkin’s “ Autobiography,’ 
which is to have an introduction by Herr Brandes, and Sir 
Algernon West’s “ Recollections,” the last named containing 
numerous references to Mr. Gladstone and’ Lord Randolph 
Churchill. 

Mr. Heinemann’s programme includes Mr. Frank Harris’ 
“The Man William Shakespeare.” To this the author has a 
curious “foreword.” He says: ‘‘ In this book I have sought to 
do for Shakespeare the same labour of love that Strauss and 
Renan did for Jesus.” The remark is capable of misconstruc- 
tion. The use of the word love in association with the work of 
Strauss appears at least incongruous. Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse’s 
critical studies of Watts, Millais, Alma-Tadema, Burne-Jones, 
Orchardson, Leighton and Poynter will be sent out by Mr. 
Heinemann during November. “ The Memoirs of the Baroness 
de Courtot,” which have been translated from the German for 
Mr. Heinemann by Miss Jessie Haynes, deal with the troublous 
times early in the century when all eyes were turned on France. 

In the forthcoming editton of Milton’s poetical works which 
the Rev. H. C. Beeching has edited for the Clarendon Press the 
old spelling and punctuation have been preserved with a view 
to settling the correct scansion. Furthermore the various 
readings published during the poet’s lifetime are noted. The 
volume will be illustrated with facsimiles and collotypes. 

The “ Life and Letters of Sir John Everett Millais” by his 
son J. G. Millais will be issued by Messrs. Methnen on 


7 November in two large volumes and contain over 300 illus- 
trations. On 13 November Messrs. Methuen will publish 
“The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson” as arranged and 
edited by Mr. Sidney Colvin. On 8 Novembe: from the same 
house may be expected the Rev. W. R. Inge’s Bampton 
lectures on “Christian Mysticism ;” whilst on 20 November 
will appear Mr. E. A. Fitzgerald’s record of his climbs and 
adventures in Argentina in 1896-7. The last-named book, 
which will bear the title ““ The Highest Andes,” will be lavishly 
illustrated. It would have been published a year ago but for 
the continuous ill-health of the author. 

Messrs. C. J. Clay and Sons have nearly ready two new 
volumes of the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges— 
@) “Chronicles I. and II.,” edited by the Rev. W. E. Barnes, 

-D., Fellow of Peterhouse; and (2) “ The Book of Proverbs,” 
edited by the Ven. Archdeacon Perowne, of Norwich. 

A singularly varied number of interests will centre in Sir 
Edward Russell’s reminiscences, “That Reminds Me ——” 
announced by Mr. Fisher Unwin for publication on 13 November. 
What is called “The Gladstone Matter” is believed to be of 

rticular value—to Gladstonians at all events. On 6 November 

r. Unwin will hay (1) “The Lewis Carroll Picture Book ” 
edited by Mr. D. Collingwood, Lewis Carroll’s biographer 
and (2) “ The AE Nurse : Reminiscences and Experiences,” 
by Jessie Holmes, M.R.B.N.A. The chapter on “The Nursing 
of Public School Boys” is a feature which is expected to 
attract particular attention. It is doubtful whether Mrs. 
Craigie’s “Robert Orange,” her promised sequel to “The 
School for Saints,” will appear before next spring. 

PR week Mr. James Bowden is to publish a book by Mr. 

Arthur Lawrence bearing the inscription “ Sir Arthur Sullivan : 
Life Story, Letters, and Reminiscences.” It has been written 
by the authority and with the assistance of the composer, 
whose musical genius is the subject of an “appreciation” by 
Mr. B. W. Findon. The letters include some written from 
France in Sir Arthur Sullivan’s early days when he was on the 
Continent with Dickens. 

Messrs. Blackwood have in the press a cheap edition of 
Mr. Coghill’s “Autobiography of Mrs. Oliphant.” Messrs. 
Duckworth announce a history of Eton College by Mr. Lionel 
Cust, the director of the National Portrait Gallery. Messrs. 
Harper and Brothers promise immediately Mr. 
Spielmann’s volume, “ Thackeray’s Unidentified Contributions 
to ‘Punch.’” The “Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless Homes ” 
which an officer of the Coldstream Guards has written and 
“G. H.” has illustrated for Mr. Arnold is dedicated to Mrs. 
W. H. Grenfell. 

Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. have in preparation “Glimpses 
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of Old Bombay and Western India” by Mr. James Douglas ; 
“ Black Jamaica,” by Mr. W. P. Livingstone ; and a new work 
from the pen of Captain Mahan dealing with the results of the 
Spanish-American War 

Messrs. Chatto we ‘Windus will publish this month Mr. 
Irving Montagu’s new book “ Things I have seen in War.” On 
the 8th and 23rd they will issue two new books by the same 
author one being described as “Tales of Terror, by Dick 
Donovan” and the other as “The Golden Idol, by J. E. 
Muddock.” Although no date can yet be given Messrs. Chatto 
will certainly issue an English version of M. Zola’s “ Fécondité” 
in a style uniform so far as appearance goes with the other 
works by Zola issued in English garb by this firm. A volume 
of literary reminiscences by the late Mrs. Lynn Linton will be 
issued next week by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Professor Charles Waldstein, of King’s College, Cambridge, 
is preparing a new edition of “ The Jewish Question,” recently 
published by Messrs. Gay and Bird. The first edition was 
issued anonymously. The Professor has added matter dealing 
with the Dreyfus case and the Zionist movement. Messrs. 
Cassell will issue this month the memoirs of the late Dr. Berry 
of Wolverhampton. 

“The Troubadours at Home,” by Justin H. Smith; “The 
True History of Bluebeard,” by Thomas Wilson, LL.D., 
“Literary Hearthstones,” by Marion Harland, “Sketches of 
Lowly Life in a Great City” (New York), by M. A. Woolf; 
and “Bismarck and the New German Empire” by J. W. 
— M.A., are among Messrs. Putnams’ forthcoming 

ooks. 

Messrs. Greening are preparing a special “ Haymarket ” 
edition of “The Black Tulip,” newly translated with an intro- 
duction by S. J. Adair Fitzgerald. This edition is to be illus- 
trated by portraits of the principal characters in the play. Mr. 
Henry J. Drane has in the press an historical novel by Mrs. E. 
Richings dealing with the love adventures of Sir Walter Ralegh 
and Bess Throgmorton. 

In his new book on “ Racing” which Mr. R. A. Everett (late 
of W. Thacker and Co.) will issue, Mr. W. A. C. Blew will 
for the first time detail the facts of what is known in sporting 
circles as “the Ormonde incident.” Mr. Everett also has in 
ae aa a new work by Captain Hayes descriptive of the 

orse in Russia. 

Mr. Leonard Smithers has in the press a Christmas book 
entitled “The Duke of Berwick: a Nonsense Rhyme by the 
Belgian Hare, author of ‘ Tails with a Twist.’” “The Belgian 
Hare” is the nom de guerre of Lord Alfred Douglas. 

Mr. Elliot Stock will publish as a Christmas Gift Book an 
illustrated edition of Théophile Gautier’s “ Domestic Menagerie.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED. 


“The only adequate exposition in English of the principles of the new 7 hy 
and their to the facts which are embraced in the subject.” —7he 


THE INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. A Com- 


ndium of pen ie Information. Written by 70 of the foremost 
pages, rers, Statisticians, Consuls, &c. Edited by Rosert 
Sc. 1,110 pages demy 8vo., with 488 Illustrations, 15s. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Reduced from the Ordnance Survey. 120 i we M with Index of 35,000 
Places. Edited by J. G. BarTHoLomMEw, ‘Rc. Crees folio, cloth extra, 
16s. net ; half-morocco, 18s. 6d. net. 


Mu, 


THE CITIZEN’S ATLAS. Comprising 100 Maps and 


Gazetteer. Edited by J. G. BarrHotomew, F.R.G.S. Crown folio, cloth 
extra, 16s, net ; half-morocco, 18s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF CRICKET. A Galle ery of Famous 


Players. Edited by C. B. Fry. Copiously Illustrated and magnificently 
printed on - Art Paper. 256 pages, crown folio, handsomely bound in 
cloth, with gilt leaves, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


400 pages, demy 4to. with upwards of 500 original Illustrations. 15s. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS ILLUSTRATED. By 


Francis Bonn, M.A., F.G.S._ The only Illustrated Work which comprises an 
historical and architectural account of the whole of the English and Welsh 


Cathedrals in one volume, 334 pages, with 180 Illustrations from Photographs. 
8vo. cloth extra, 68. 


FLASHLIGHTS ON NATURE. By Grant ALLEN: 


With 150 Illustrations by Frederick Enock. Crown re cloth extra, 6s. 


THE ADVENTURES OF LOUIS DE ROUGEMONT. 


As Told by Himself. 396 pages, with 46 Illustrations. Handsomely bound. 6s. 


A HISTORY OF ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL. By 


N. L. Jackson. Crown $vo. cloth, with 20 Illustrations, 6s. 


About 


7-12 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


W WORK ON ON THE 71 TRANSVAAL. . 
THE TRANSVAAL AND THE BOERS: a History 
of the South African Republic. By W. E. Garretrr Fisner. With Map. 
Demy 8vo. [1n a few days. 
W WORK ON CHARLES DICKENS. 


PICTORIAL PICKWICKIANA. Charles Dickens and 
his Illustrators. With 350 Drawings and Engravings by Seymour Buss, H. K. 
Boqwee ( Phiz”), Leech, Heath, Crowquill, Onwhyn, Gibson, Sir John Gilbert, 
R.A., C. R. Leslie, R.A., F. W. ’Pailthorpe, Chas. Green, R. oy exc. &c. $ and 
Notes on Contemporaneous Illustrations and Artists on Pickwick. Edited by 

. GREGO. 2 vols. _ crown 8vo. [Next week. 


UDAN BY A SOLDIER. 
SUDAN CAMPAIGN, 1896-99. By ‘An Orricer.” 
With numerous Iitustrations, Maps, Plans, &c. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 
[Fust ready. 

The Daily News says :—“‘ It possesses all the charm of a narrative written by an 
eye-witness, who has himself played his part in the events he describes. His 
picture of a camel ride in the desert is one of the very best things of the kind ever 
penned.” 

SECOND EDITION OF MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW BOOK. 


LITTLE NOVELS OF ITALY. By Mavrice Hew ert, 
Author of “* The Forest Lovers,” &c. &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Westminster Gazette says :—‘‘ The effect in each story charms us as some 
beautiful and apparently effortless work of nature charms, so spontaneous and un- 
laboured does it seem....... Flawless we must pronounce them to be....... We love them 
all, these enchanting iw ig of Italy.” 

S. PRAGA’S NEW BOO 


STARTING HOUSEKEEPING. for Be- 


ginners. By Mrs. Praca. Crown 8vo. 2s.  . (Ready. 
SPECIAL POCKET EDITION. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. By Cuartzes Dickens. 
With Frontispieces by Puiz. Printed in colours and decorative Title-page. 
Two vols. Small fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; limp leather, 4s. net. 
Uniform with “‘ A Tale of Two Cities,” already published. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
A New Pocket Edition of CHARLES DICKENS'S famous Christmas Books, 
printed by Messrs. T. and A. Constable, of Edinburgh. 
Each Volume will contain a Coloured F pone and Decorative Title-page. 
Drawn and designed by F, D. Beprorp. 
Pott 8vo. issued in two styles of - pg Cloth, gilt top, 1s. net ; limp leather, 
Op, 2s. net. 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE” Being a Ghost Story for Christmas. 
THE CHIMES. A Goblin Story of some Bells that rang an Old Year out and a 
ew Year in. 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. A Fairy Tale of Home. 
THE BATTLE OF LIFE. A Love Story. 
te HAUNTED MAN AND THE GHOST’S BARGAIN. 
Christmas Time. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, London. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1009—NOVEMBER 1899.—2s. 6d. 


Some Maxims of Napoleon. By Lieut.-Colonel G. F. R. Henderson.—The Far 
Islands. By John Buchan.—Byron, to 1816. By G. S. Street.—On Service in the 
Uganda Protectorate. By Captain Neill Malcolm, D.S.O.—Lord Jim: a Sketch. 
Chapter V. By Joseph Conrad.—A New Carriage on an Old Road. By Major 
Arthur Griffiths. A South-Sea Arcady. By Mrs. A. S. Boyd.—A Siberian Adven- 
ture.—-The New Australian Commonwealth and the Privy Council. By Hon. 
Harold G. Parsons, M.L.C.—Under the Beard of Buchanan.—The Looker-On: 
The South African War : the 70,000 and Its Significations; A Golden Thought ; 
The Church Conference.—The Transvaal Twenty Years Ago. By General Sir 
Henry Brackenbury, K.C.B., K.C.S.1. 


NEW WORK BY G. W. STEEVENS. 
SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 


IN INDIA. By G. W. Sreevens, Author of 


“With Kitchener to Khartum,” ‘‘ With the Conquering Turk,” ‘The Land 
of the Dollar,” ‘‘ Egypt in 1898,” &c. &c. Witha Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“To read this book is a liberal education in one of the most interesting and least 
known portions of our Empire.” —St. Fames’s Gazette. 
“* Reveals India and our methods of government there to the British elector witha 
completeness that has never before been equalled.” — Daily Mait. 
“ As throwing a glowing, yet piercing light on life in the East, the book comes 
nearer to the level of ‘ Eothen’ than anything my Baronite can at the moment re- 
call.” —Punch. 


ZACK’S NEW NOVEL. 
SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 


ON TRIAL. By Zack, Author of “Life is 
Life.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Is something more than remarkable......... We have not read for a long time any 
piece of prose fiction which impressed us so much.”—Pad/ Mali Gazette. 
“One of those rare stories that stand apart from their fellows......... Tragic yet 
simple, true and yet not harsh, Zack's story moves inevitably towards the final 
page.” —Oxtlook. 


Edited by PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 


(A Conti: and Complete History of the Subject.) 
NOW READY. 


THE AUGUSTAN AGES. By O iver Exton, 


B.A., Lecturer in English Literature, Owens College, Manchester. Crown 8vo. 
5S. net. 
' * A book of first-hand knowledge, and of first-rate critical ability......Mr. Oliver 
Elton writes with the precision of intimacy, and with an admirable lucidity which 
makes it a pleasure to learn from him.”—Manchester Courier. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


THE DON AND THE UNDERGRADUATE. 


A TALE OF ST. HILARY’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. By W. E. W. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS OF 


MRS. M. O. W. OLIPHANT. Arranged and Edited by Mrs. Harry 
CoGuiLt. With two Portraits. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** Replete with absorbing and individual interest....... The fascinating letters are 
rich in pleasant episodes of a successful career and in matters of literary and 
domestic interest.”— Times. 

“One of the most interesting, as well as one of the saddest, of literary biographies. 
e«...Her reminiscences are full of lively anecdotes and graphic sketches.” 

[Daily News. 


CHRIST THE PROTESTANT: AND OTHER 


SERMONS. By Hety Hutcuinson Atmonp, M.A. Oxon.; Hon. LL.D. 
Glasgow ; Headmaster of Loretto School. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


PREHISTORIC SCOTLAND AND ITS 


PLACE IN EUROPEAN CIVILISATION. Being a General Introduction 
to the “ County Histories or By Ropert Munro, M.A., M.D., 
Author of “‘ Prehistoric Problems,” ‘‘ The Lake Dwellings of Europe,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘* A striking example of masterly synthesis, founded on patient analysis and col- 
lation......Well supplied as it is with judiciously chosen illustrations, Dr. Munro's 
latest volume will command the close attention of many readers, and amply sustain 
his reputation as a cautious antiquary and attractive writer.” —Morning Post. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’s NEW BOOKS 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
**DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE.,”’ 


In 4 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, Facsimiles, and plans, 6s. each. 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT WAR (1793-1815). 
By W. H. FITCHETT, LL.D. 
Author of ‘‘ Deeds that Won the Empire,” “ Fights for the Flag,” &c. 


VOL. I. FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO ECYPT, 
IS PUBLISHED TO-DAY, 
And the remaining Volumes will be issued at intervals. 


NEW WORK FOR JUVENILES BY HIS HONOUR JUDGE PARRY 
Published To-day. Small 4to, 6s. 
With Illustrations by ATHELSTAN RUSDEN. 


THE SCARLET HERRING, AND OTHER STORIES. 


By His Honour Judge EDWARD ABBOTT PARRY 
Author of ‘‘ Katawampus : Its Treatment and Cure,” ‘‘ Butter-Scotia.” 
_ %«* Also an Edition of 50 Copies, printed on Japanese Vellum and bound 
in Se, nl, price 21s. each, net. Each copy signed by the Author and 
numbered. 


VOLUME II. OF MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ COLLECTED WORKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Small Post 8vo. 6s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 


Volume 2. Contents :—Shorter Poems; New Poems; Notes. 
REVISED, ENLARGED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
JUST PUBLISHED. With Frontispiece. Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


By “‘ One who has Kept a Diary.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
ADAM GRIGSON. By Mrs. De La Pasture, 


Author of “‘ Deborah of Tod’s ” &c. 


SWORD AND ASSEGAI. By Anna Howarth, 


Author of “‘ Jan: an Afrikander,” ‘‘ Katrina: a Tale of the Karoo,” &c. 
The story recounts the hardships endured, and the hairbreadth escapes experi- 
enced, by the early settlers at the Cape during the Kaffir outbreaks, and the authoress 
vouches for the accuracy of the incidents described. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MR. MAGQUEEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF ABRAHAM 


LINCOLN AND THE CIVIL WAR. By James R. Gitmore, Author of 
“ The Life of James A. Garfield,” &c. 12s. 


Daily Chronicle.— The greater part of the book is reported conversation, and 
this fact gives it a lighter and more attractive quality than would have been possessed 
by an unbroken narrative...... It is full of anecdote, and thoroughly interesting.” 

Times.—‘‘ Mr. Gilmore was brought into contact with President Lincoln at 
several important junctures, and he tells us that, having noted the words spoken 
within twenty-four hours, he is able to reproduce them with complete fidelity...... 
They throw sidelights upon an extremely important period, and they are eminently 
readable.” 

Spectator (in a review of two columns).—‘ A very interesting and readable book 
suis Full of material for romance.” 


FAIRY FOLK FROM FAR AND NEAR. 


yatr Wootr. Illustrated in colours by Hans Reitz. 5s. 


Dundee Advertiser.—“ It has twenty short fairy tales from nearly all lands. 
There is thus plenty of variety to suit the roving tastes of young people, and the change 
of scenes and figures is very lightsome. China, Russia, Italy, Spain, Norway, and 
Bohemia, and other countries contribute to the collection, and the volume is nicely 
illustrated and attractively bound.” 

Weekly Sun.— They are told in the simplest language, and deal with nothing 
that is not readily grasped by the mind of a child. This is a welcome fact, for most 
children’s books now published contain the humour of adults, and fail altogether in 
their intended purpose.” 

Jewish Chronicle.—“ A v welcome addition to the ever-growing number of 
books for children...... We are impressed with the author’s competence to write for 
young folks...... Written with full sympathy for youthful readers......The get-up of 
the volume—with the dainty illustrations by Hans Reitz—is excellent.” 


By ANNIE 


RIP VAN WINKLE. 


24 Photogravure Illustrations 
MERRILL. tos. 6d. 
Scotsman.—‘‘ The pictures consist of charming photogravures of natural scenery 
and of drawings in black and white. The last are always pretty and interesting, 
and make the volume a suitable book for young readers.” (First review. 


By WASHINGTON IrRvING. With 


numerous Text Illustrations by Frank T. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 
FORD’S FOLLY, Ltd. By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
Author 


of ‘‘ The Rome Express,” “ nicles of Newgate,” &c. 


[November 2. 
JUST JANNOCK! By Eyre Hussey, Author of ‘On 
Account of Sarah.” (November 12. 


JOHN MACQUEEN, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 
THE REDEMPTION OF EGYPT. 


By W. BASIL WORSFOLD, M.A. 
Author of “ South Africa.” 


With 4 Illustrations in Colour, 20 Full-Page and 70 Text Illustrations | 


from Sketches and Photographs by the Author. Cloth, gilt top, 
352 pages of Text, extra feap. 4to. 25s. net. [Just out. 


The object of this volume is to represent the physical and social characteristics of 
Egypt in connexion with the work of political reorganisation and industria! develop- 
ment now in progress. 

Among the Contents are:~The Remains of Medieval Cairo—The Mosques of 
Cairo, as illustrative of Saracenic Art—The Pyramids and the Temples in the 
neighbourhood of Luxor and at Phila—The Government Schools and the Mosque 
Schools—The New Irrigation Works—The Cotton and Sugar Industries—Agricul- 
ture and Light Railways—The Prisons—Local Administration—and the Industrial 
Development of the Soudan. 


THE HOMERIC HYMNS. A New Prose 


Translation, with Essays Literary and Mythological By ANDREW Lana. 
Illustrated with 7 Photogravure Plates and 7 Half-Tone Subjects from Old 
Greek Sculptures. Crown 8vo. 272 pages, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. [/ust out. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP: Twenty-three Essays 


by various Authors on Social, Personal, Political, and Economic Problems and 
Obligations. Edited by Rev. J. E. HANnv, with Preface by the Rev. CHARLES 
Gore, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 528 pages, 6s. net. [Just out. 


PEG WOFFINGTON. By Cuartes Reape. 


A New Edition. 

Tuomson, with an Introduction by Austin Dosson. Crown 8vo. 352 pages, 

cloth, gilt top or edges, 6s. [Just out. 

Also 200 Special Copies on Arnold’s Hand-made Paper. Super- 
8vo. 30s. net. 


English by Joseru Jacoss, with an Introduction. 
Illustrated Borders to each Story, and a Cover by Byam Suaw. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


AN ANIMAL ALPHABET BOOK. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE ARCH-PRIEST OF PESSIMISM. 


“The Map of Life: Conduct and Character.” By 
William Edward Hartpole Lecky. London: Long- 
mans. 1899. _ 10s. 6d. 


WE imagine that Mr. Lecky’s latest contribution to 

current philosophy will be received by the public 
with mixed feelings. The Panglosses of society, they 
who believe that everything is for the best in this best 
of all possible worlds, will not like the book. And the 
Panglosses are much more numerous than might be 
supposed. A large proportion of men, and an over- 
whelming majority of women, believe a thing to be 
true, not because there is any evidence to prove it so, 
but because it would be ‘‘ awfully jolly ” if it were true. 
To this numerous class ‘‘ The Map of Life” will be a 
positively repugnant book, for Mr. Lecky states plain 
and unpalatable truths about public and private life 
with the authority of one who has worked his way to 
the front rank of the historians of the century, and who 
has in the last few years distinguished himself as a 
member of the House of Commons. The worst of it, 
from the optimist’s point of view, is that Mr. Lecky’s 
experience cannot be impugned. His knowledge of 
books is probably as great as that of any other 
living man. But he is not obnoxious to the charge 
of being a mere recluse, for he has been for some 
years an active politician and has been for a 
very long time a _ well-known figure in London 
society. When a man, who has passed from the 
cave of letters into the market-place and thence 
into the senate, comes forward and tells us that 
‘*the distrust of human character which the experi- 
ence of life tends to produce is one great cause of 
the conservatism which so commonly strengthens with 
age,” itis not encouraging—to the optimist. And in 
truth the book is a sad one, for its ground-note seems 
to be the mournful confession of De Musset, ‘‘ I should 
like to believe, but I have come too late into a world 
too old.” On the other hand, by those who have 
turned the cape of forty years and who pride them- 
selves on having no illusions the ‘‘ Map of Life” will 
be read with zest and kept on a shelf within reach. 
Mr. Lecky’s conclusions will be none the less readily 
admitted because most of them have already received 
the meed of public acquiescence. The volume repre- 
sents the gatherings of a sober, full, and successful 
life, and Mr. Lecky’s unerring commonsense is frequently 
clothed in phrases of terse and portable felicity. 

The “‘ Map of Life,” as its name imports, embraces 
the whole domain of morals. ‘‘I have taken all con- 
duct for my province” might be the motto on the title- 
page. Mr. Lecky discusses the ethics of the press, the 
city, the bar, politics, marriage, and death. Within the 
limits of a review like this it is impossible to do more 
than glance at one or two of Mr. Lecky’s chapters. 
The following passage is particularly pertinent at the 
present moment. ‘‘ The amount of pure and almost 
spontaneous malevolence in the world is probably far 
greater than we at first imagine. ... No one for 
example can study the anonymous press without per- 
ceiving how large a part of it is employed systemati- 
cally, persistently, and deliberately, in fostering class, 
or race, or international hatreds, and often in circulating 
falsehoods to attain this end. Many newspapers 
notoriously depend for their existence on such appeals, 
and more than any other instruments they inflame and 
perpetuate those permanent animosities, which most 
endanger the peace of mankind. The fact that such 
newspapers are becoming in many countries the main 
and almost exclusive reading of the poor forms the 
most serious deduction from the value of popular 
education.” Mr. Lecky seems willing to believe that 
there may be such a thing as an honest millionaire. In 
these days of mineral discovery, when land rises in 
value from a few shillings to millions, and when shares 
leap from half a crown to twenty pounds, there may be 
such a person, but we fear there are not many. We 
applaud Mr. Lecky’s flagellation of the company- 
monger, but as he truly observes, in his separate 
chapter on money, ‘‘ there are few subjects on which 
the contrast between the professed and the real beliefs 
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of men is greater than in the estimate of money.” We 
all of us deplore the money-grubbing spirit of the age, 
yet all, or nearly all of us, grub for money. Philosophers 
have proved over and over again that champagne, 
and banknotes, and pictures, and carriages, and 
titles, and Jarge houses do not constitute happi- 
ness. Yet somehow we are still trying to get as 
many of these objects as we can. Undoubtedly, the in- 
vasion of London by the new plutocracy has raised the 
cost of living to a point that excites a dangerous desire, 
especially amongst the aristocracy, to obtain wealth by 
any means. But experience proves that this kind of 
wealth dissipates itself in a generation or two, so that 
the danger is not likely to be lasting. 

Mr. Lecky has devoted a good deal of consideration 
to the much-vexed question of political morality. 
Every sensible man agrees that you Cannot apply pre- 
cisely the same ethical code to public and private 
conduct. A statesman is sometimes obliged to dis- 
semble, and to order the killing of men, to avert 
greater evils or secure an admittedly good end. It is, 
and always will be, a disputed question whether 
Napoleon III. was justified in breaking his presidential 
oath and turning the soldiers loose on the Parisians in 
1851 to save France from anarchy. Butit is well, from 
time to time, to turn the ethics of individual conduct 
upon public life and to remind a Buonaparte of the con- 
sequences of his acts. Mr. Lecky performs this 
function mercilessly. ‘‘ Parliamentary life,” he says 
pithily, ‘‘has many merits, but it has a manifest 
tendency to encourage short views.” Upon, the 
legislation which transformed the Irish Jandiords 
into rent-chargers Mr. Lecky speaks his mind 
with brutal frankness: he calls it fraudulent con- 
fiscation. After making every allowance for the 
political and economic conditions of Ireland, ‘‘it 
remains indisputable to every clear and honest mind 
that English law has taken away without compensa- 
tion unquestionably legal property and broken un- 
questionably legal contracts.” With equal candour 
Mr. Lecky gives us his opinion of the Jameson raid. 
‘“Tt was, in truth, one of the most discreditable as well 
as mischievous events in recent colonial history, and its 
character was entirely unrelieved by any gleam either 
of heroism or of skill. Those who took a direct part 
in it were duly tried and duly punished. A section of 
English society adopted on this question a disgraceful 
attitude, but it must at least be said in palliation that 
they had been grossly deceived, one of the chief and 
usually most trustworthy organs of opinion having been 
made use of as an organ of the conspirators.” Mr. Lecky 
thinks that the Government were right in not attempt- 
ing a prosecution of Mr. Rhodes, in not depriving him 
of his Privy Councillorship, and in dropping the affair 
after the report of the Committee. ‘‘ But what can be 
thought of the language of a Minister,” asks Mr. Lecky, 
‘‘who volunteered to assure the House of Commons 
that in all the transactions I have described, Mr. 
Rhodes, though he had made a gigantic mistake, a 
mistake perhaps as great as a statesman could make, 
had done nothing affecting his personal honour?” It 
will be seen from these passages that Mr. Lecky, at 
all events, does not allow party bias to warp his moral 
judgment. 

The most fascinating chapter in the book is that on 
Success. Why one man succeeds and another fails in 
the game of life is a perennially interesting topic. To 
the onlooker the prizes seem so often to fall, if not to 
the unworthy, at least to the mediocre, while the men 
who gave early promise of brilliancy unaccountably 
disappear. Jones who writes caustic articles in a 
weekly, who talks in epigrams, and who used to make 
magnificent speeches at the Union, after hanging 
gloomily about the Temple and the Courts for the best 
ten years of his life, subsides into a plodding and 
underpaid journalist. Brown, who never was known 
to say a good thing in his life, who has no gift of ex- 
pression or even great industry, sails apparently with- 
out effort, into the large practice, the seat in Parliament, 
or the fortune in the City. Why is this? Men of the 
world will recognise the truth of Mr. Lecky’s conclu- 
sion that character, both good and bad, is a far more 
important element in success than intellect or fortune. 
There are good cards, to be sure, as well as good 
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players, but a good player will do more in the end with’ 


moderate cards than a bad player with all the trumps. 
One of the most important things in life is not to judge 
other men harshly, or if you cannot help doing 
so in your mind, never to express your thoughts. 
Men infallibly get to know how you speak of 
them, and one who judges harshly will have 
the like measure meted unto him, and will be 
first distrusted, and then avoided. The faculty of 
caustic speech is the most fatal gift which the fairies can 
bestow, and he who possesses it, if wishful of success, 
should devote all his self-restraint to curbing it. Mr. 
Lecky is also right in saying that athletic sports, 
especially shooting, though carried to excess in this 
country, are very useful in gaining friends, and, except 
in the case of irresistible genius, it is to friends that a 
man owes his advancement. Have a clear idea what 
you want, pursue it steadily, speak well of all men, 
suffer fools gladly, these are some of the maxims of 
Mr.'Lecky’s wisdom. But alas! who ever formed his 
character and his career by the sayings of the wise ? 
Mr. Lecky closes this very interesting chapter with the 
truth that ‘“‘the fortunes of nations correspond with 
their real worth much more nearly than the fortunes of 
individuals.” 


THE SPIRITUALIST POSITION. 


‘* Naturalism and Agnosticism.” The Gifford Lectures 
delivered before the University of Aberdeen in the 
years 1896-1898. By James Ward, Sc.D., Pro- 
fessor of Mental Philosophy and Logic in the 
University of Cambridge. Two vols. London: 
Black. 1899. 18s. net. 

criticisms may be passed upon Dr. 

Ward's Naturalism and .\gnosticism,” one thing 
is certain—every student of metaphysics is bound to read 
it. Neither as a controversialist nor as an expositor of 
his own views does the author seem to us quite to merit 
the high praise which has been bestowed upon him in 
some quarters. He possesses neither the literary style 

nor the sense of proportion which go to the making of a 

master in philosophy. He repeats himself frequently ; 

occasionally he wanders a little from the strict 
argument; and he seldom attains the lucidity which 
enables a readerto grasp the idea without thinking 
of the language. Yet we confess that Dr. Ward 

—in spite of faults which may not have shown 

themselves when his arguments were delivered with 

the explanatory modulations of the lecturer’s voice 

—has considerable attractions as a writer. We feel 

the personal earnestness in his work, the air of 

conviction, the genuine candour towards his philoso- 
phical opponents, and the occasional appearances of 

a certain bleak academic humour. ‘‘ Thinking,” he 

says, ‘‘is doing, and like all doing has a motive and 

has an end. Kant’s logical Ego functioning spon- 

taneously out of time is but a chimera buzzing in a 

vacuum and feeding on second intentions; that it is 

“the thinnest of abstractions, he himself allows.” 

Dr. Ward repudiates, with the scorn of a meta- 


‘ physical enthusiast, the charge that philosophy has made 


no advance : that its course has been one of oscillation 
between two fixed opposite points, not a gradual pro- 
gress towards the goal of spiritual enlightenment. 
Perhaps it is a pity that he has himself lent some 
colour to the misapprehension—such we believe he 
has shown it to be—by making a large part of his work 
a direct attack upon the teachings of Mr. Spencer and 
Professor Huxley. No disparagement of those acute, if 
narrow, thinkers is intended by the statement that their 
vogue has long ago departed. We have almost for- 
— the days when the young lions of a Mechanics’ 
nstitute silenced the local Defender of the Faith 
vy quoting chapter and verse from the Gospel of 

xleyanerbertspencer. For a time, it is true, Huxley’s 
unrivalled skill in exposition exercised a quasi- 
papal authority over young men who thought they 
were beginning to think for themselves, while the 
imposing vocabulary of Spencer concealed the gaps 
in his system of universal knowledge. It is 
now generally understood by everybody who takes 
seriously to philosophy, that the former could only see 
one side of the hedge and that the latter gave away in 
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his First Principles the case which he tried to set up in 
a subsequent library of illustration. To treat these two 
writers—powerful as they were in their time, stimu- 


lating and useful, on the whole, as their influence has , 


been—like protagonists who have to be met in single 
combat is not only to pay them an excessive compli- 
ment, but also to give an antiquated air to a treatise 
which, as a matter of fact, embodies all the results of 
the most recent thought and contains no small amount 
of original contributions to abstract philosophy. When 
Dr. Ward is enabled to formulate his work in a de- 
finitive shape, as we trust that he will do, he 
should abandon the precedent of Mill on Hamilton, and 
deal more closely with arguments, less with men. It is 
no great matter, after all, though he makes much of it, 
that Mr. Spencer ‘‘has blandly to confess that ‘two 
volumes ’ of his ‘ Synthetic Philosophy ’ are missing, the 
two volumes that should connect inorganic with bio- 
logical evolution.” The essential thing is to expose 
what Dr. Ward happily calls the strange /zazson between 
dogmatic Naturalism and sceptical Agnosticism. 

It would be a poor compliment if we attempted, in 
thrice the space here permissible, to summarise the 
elaborate dialectic of these two solid volumes. Nor 
could we do it more concisely than in the running 
analysis which the author has prefixed to each of 
his chapters, and which serves the double purpose 
of an introductory guide and an index for subsequent 
reference. A better idea of Dr. Ward’s method 
and manner may be given by quoting a_ speci- 
men passage. Take him, at the close of this work, 
on the relation of Subject and Object: ‘‘ Activity is of 
the essence of the relation, though it does not make it, 
and—giving the wide meaning to apperception that is 
nowadays sometimes given to it—we may say with 
Kant that among all our presentations this is ‘ the only 
one that cannot be given by the object, but must be 
wrought solely by the subject itself, since it is an act 
of its own self-activity.’ lf we ask for the conditions 
of this activity we must transcend experience to get 
them. There would be little point in saying that the 
subject is a condition, for it only zs, as it is active; nor 
that objects are a condition, for they again only are 
verily objects, as they are apperceived.” 

After a brief citation from Lotze to the effect that 
we cannot go on indefinitely requiring intermediary 
machinery, since at some point or other the chain of 
intermediaries must consist of simple members con- 
nected together immediately, Dr. Ward continues : 
‘* This immediacy, it seems to me, we have in experi- 


ence, in the activity of cognition and volition. Strangely ° 


enough, those who have such compunction about 


admitting mental activity regard mental passivity © 
as transparent fact; and yet a little reflexion © 


might convince them that passivity involves activity. 
The scientific scheme, accordingly, which eliminates 
activity equally eliminates passivity, or more exactly— 
as we have seen—the one conception enters into it as 


little as the other. Inertia means not only inactivity — 


but also impassivity. A body, as the physicist regards 
it, can do nothing and can suffer nothing. The changes, 
which at first we say it undergoes, resolve into motions 
of the aggregate of which we say it consists ; and such 
resolution has no assignable limit short of points in 
space and instants in time. Changes within a body, 
defined by its qualities, eventually become changes be- 
tween punctual somethingnesses defined only by quantity. 
These physical points themselves, again, are strictly 
indifferent, devoid alike of faculty and of capacity, 
neither endeavouring to change nor resisting change, 
but incapable of it. And now per contra, it must be 
urged that we who experience change are parties to it, 
indifferent only to the uninteresting, surprised by the 
unexpected, but attentive to all that can hinder or help, 
feeling constraint only because conscious of freedom 
and bent on progress.’ 

To readers versed in metaphysic the above paragraph 
shows pretty clearly the general trend of the treatise 
as a whole—the establishment of Spiritual Monism. 
Science which professes to appeal to experience seems 
to ‘forget that experience in itself is historical at all,” 
whereas it is ‘‘historical altogether,” science cannot 
originate experience, for experience is the source of 


science, ‘‘yet always more than its product as the § 
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workman is more than his tools.” When we examine 
that ‘‘ necessity” which is the boast of science what in 
fact do we find? ‘‘ Substance and cause become 
fetishes, God a superfluous hypothesis, and mind an 
enigma, a troublesome by-product, a veritable ghost 
that cannot be laid.” 


AN AFRICAN 


“Some South African Recollections.” By Mrs. Lionel 
Philips. London: Longmans. 1899. 7s. 6d. 


4 Hee memoirs of the wife of a revolutionary leader, 

even if the revolution be a fiasco, possess con- 
siderable interest. Mrs. Phillips, it is true, was in 
England at the time of the Raid, but she had lived at 
Johannesburg almost from the foundation of the town, 
and her volume of ‘‘ Recollections” is a serious con- 
tribution to South African history. Writing as an 
English Afrikander, with no particular prejudice against 
the Dutch race, she has not only much to say that is of 
supreme interest at the present moment, but something 
of permanent value. The book is unpretentious and 
at times confidential: the writer has strong feelings, 
and expresses them strongly. Her principal object is to 
vindicate the courage and the honesty of the ‘‘ Reform 
Leaders” of Johannesburg, but if we remember that Mr. 
Lionel Phillips was foremost in the Reform movement, 
we can hardly blame his wife for her resolute champion- 
ship of an association that has met with much unfair 
criticism. Most people have recognised by this time 
that the Reform leaders were neither cowardly nor 
treacherous, that they did not ‘‘ betray’ Dr. Jameson, 
and that their ignominious collapse was due partly to 
their confidence in the Imperial Government and partly 
to the duplicity of President Kruger. At the same 
time, hard words have a way of sticking, and, if a good 
deal of the present book is superfluous to those who are 
conversant with Transvaal affairs, it should remove 
certain misconceptions from the mind of the general 
public. 

After all, the important question is not who was 
most foolish in 1896. No one can look back with 
complacency on the days of the Raid, and the Reform 
leaders have cleared their characters very largely at the 
expense of their intelligence. The interest in the book 
lies in the picture given of life in the Transvaal. Mrs. 
Phillips is, we think, too much inclined to idealise 
Johannesburg, but so many people at home refuse to 
believe in the existence of one just man in that city that 
her bias is pardonable. Her description of Pretoria will 
not strike those who know the Republican capital as 
unfair, and she saw it in unpleasant circumstances. 
For when she found that her husband was a prisoner, 
she went out to the Transvaal and waited at the gates 
of the foetid ‘‘tronk” in which the Reformers were 
confined, dependent upon a peculiarly ruffianly Boer 
official for the smallest privileges of communication 
with the prisoners. No woman after such an experi- 
ence would write calmly of President Kruger and his 
satellites. 

Yet the book is not a diatribe against the Boer. 
Mrs. Phillips recognises that ‘‘the English come out 
to South Africa and instead of studying the idiosyn- 
crasies of the Afrikander they assume a condescending 
and arrogant attitude towards the people of the land 
and expect them to act and behave as if they were 
English.” This suggests Lowell’s famous essay upon 
‘*Condescension,” and is a perfectly true description of 
the lower-middle-class English attitude towards aliens. 
Further, as Mrs. Phillips has the courage to say, the 
Boer resentment against this attitude was sharpened by 
the conviction that, from a military point of view, the 
English are an inferior race. The present war will 
produce—indeed has already produced—immense sur- 
prises for the Boer mind. Indeed we have the privilege 
of knowing a Dutch policeman in Cape Colony who 
entertained a deep conviction that he could take London 
with 5,000 Boers, and this servant of Her Majesty is by 
no means unique. If it were realised that this was the 
temper of the Dutch Republicans as a body, the stream 
of recrimination against British statesmen would be 
much reduced. Given two stubborn Teutonic races 
with a strong mutual dislike and innumerable oppor- 
tunities of friction, the question of a war for mastery 
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was only one of time. But whereas Dutch success 
would mean British subjection, British victory will 
entail equality for all white men. And yet there are 
Englishmen who honestly believe that the Boers are 
fighting for freedom! To such persons Mrs. Phillips’ 
book may be commended. Perhaps the excellent illus- 


trations may help to reduce their fundamental ignorance 


of Africa. But the ‘‘ Recollections ” will serve a better 
purpose if they are taken as an antidote to Mrs. 
Cronwright-Schreiner’s hysterics. Mrs. Phillips does 
not claim to be a literary artist, but there are times at 
which a woman of sense is worth more than a woman 
of genius. 


“THE HONOUR OF NORWAY.” 


‘* The Saga of King Sverri of Norway. (Sverrissaga).” 
Translated by J. Sephton, Reader in Icelandic in 
University College, Liverpool. With eight maps. 
London: Nutt. 1899. 155. net. 

HIS is the fourth volume of the admirable ‘‘ Northern 
Library” which Mr. Nutt is bringing out with 
equal taste and judgment, and with the wise counsel of 

Professor York Powell, who himself ‘‘ englished” (as 

he chooses to put it) for the series the ‘‘ Faereyinga 

Saga” or tale of Thrond of Gate. The translator of 

the present work is well known as an Icelandic scholar, 

and indeed opened the ‘‘ Northern Library” with his 
version of the ‘‘ Saga of King Olaf Tryggwason,” who 
reigned over Norway from 995 to 1000 A.D. The 

‘* Sverrissaga ” takes up the history nearly two centuries 

later, and relates the adventures and wars of King 

Sverri, the supplanter of Magnus Erlingsson on the 

throne of Norway in 1184. The narrative was avowedly 

written by a contemporary, for the prologue says that 

‘*the beginning of the book is written according to 

the one that Abbot Karl Jonsson first wrote when 

King Sverri himself sat over him and settled what 

he should write.” This Benedictine Abbot of Thin- 

geyri in Iceland, as is known from the Sturlunga 

Saga, visited Norway in 1185, when Sverri was 

firmly established on the throne, and as the king was a 

man of some learning, trained for the priesthood, there 

is nothing improbable in the story that he himself sat 
over the abbot and dictated what he should write. 

Regarded as in some sort the autobiography of a twelfth- 

century Scandinavian king, the ‘‘ Sverrissaga” un- 

doubtedly possesses a remarkable interest, and the late 
eminent Icelandic scholar, Dr. Vigfusson, always main- 
tained that the whole Saga was the work of Abbot 

Karl, the mouthpiece of the king. The later portions, 

however, would be written to some extent from hear- 

say, since the abbot had returned before 1193 to Iceland, 
where he survived King Sverri by eleven years, dying in 

1213. There was frequent, indeed continuous, inter- 

course between Norway and Iceland at that time, and 

there would be no difficulty in completing the narrative, 
as the prologue adds, ‘‘ according to the relation of 
those who remembered what happened, having actually 
seen or heard it, and some of them had been with King 
Sverri in battles.” There is a unity of tone and feeling 
throughout the Saga which makes it difficult to doubt 
that it was the work of one mind, and Mr. Sephton, we 
observe, confirms Vigfusson’s opinion ‘‘ that this Saga, 
the greatest of the historical works that shed a glory on 
the monastery of Thingeyri, left the hands of Abbot 

Karl in a finished condition.” 

It is true we find in the expanded prologue to the 
Saga given in Flatey book, that ‘‘ Priest Styrmi, the 
historian, followed that book [z.e. Abbot Karl’s] when 
he wrote”; and accordingly Professor Munch in his 
‘*Norske Folks Historie” is disposed to assign to 
Styrmi quite a third of the Saga. As a matter of fact, 
though works have sometimes been ascribed to Styrmi, 
no single Saga that we possess has been proved to be 
written by him ; and we are therefore unable to com- 
pare any known work of his with the ‘‘ Sverrissaga.” 
He may very probably have revised this and other 
histories. But if he did, his authority was only second 
to Abbot Karl’s own, for Styrmi died in advanced age 
in 1245, and may very well have witnessed or known 
witnesses of the events recorded in the Abbot’s narra- 
tive. In any case we have here a history of a twelfth- 
century King of Norway, partly dictated by himself, 
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written by a personal friend, and probably revised by a 
contemporary. Authenticity can hardly go further, 
though in matter of veracity we must bear in mind that 
the work was written by a pronounced admirer. 

It would not indeed be easy to be other than an 
admirer of King Sverri. No doubt we see him mainly 
in the character of a warrior, the leader of the little 
band of Birkibeins, who made him their king almost 
against his will, and followed him with devotion and 
gallantry in many deeds of glorious dering-do. The 
recital of all their exploits, their victories and reverses, 
‘their endurance and their revels, and the praise of the 
courage and strategy of their wonderful king are apt to 
cloy the reader by their sameness. One would like to 
know more of Sverri’s rule, after the kingdom was won, 
of the ‘strengthening of justice” and ‘‘ amendment 
of law,” cited im his epitaph. Yet there is enough in 
the recital of his wars to show the essential honour, 
generosity, and chivalry of this leader of wild vikings, 
fighting his long ships among the fjords, or encourag- 
ing his fainting followers as they trampled through the 
blinding snow storm. If we do not learn all we should 
wish about him, at least, as Mr. Sephson says, 
“it is sufficient to show clearly the superiority 
of the man, in counsel and action, to all around 
him. Whether the blood of Harald the fair-headed 
flowed in his veins or not, he became King of 
Norway by right of being the fittest Norseman of his 
time for the dignity. The picture in the Saga is 
painted by an ardent admirer; but Sverri’s speeches 
alone are enough to show why his Birkibeins would 
follow him anywhere and die for him ; and it is not 
difficult to see that the King’s troubles were greatly 
increased by his magnanimous treatment of his foes. 
His generous disposition did not prevent him from 
having virulent enemies, roused to hate and rancour by 
his conflict with the church; and the violent language 
which his opponents in Norway used of him is almost 
surpassed by the English chroniclers of the time.” 
William of Newbury may call him ‘‘ praedo, tyrannus, 
and execrandus presbyter,” but those who read the 
Sverrissaga’”’in this handsome and scholarly transla- 
tion will be more disposed to subscribe the eulogy 
engraved on the tablet of brass which his sorrowing 
friends set up in Kristskirk to the memory of the 
hero :— 

“* Here lies the excellency of kings, the support and 
stay, the model and pattern of truth, gallantry, and 
worth ; the manly strength, shield, and defence of his 
native land and the inheritance of his fathers ; the 
courage of resolution, the destruction of foes, the 
honour of Norway, the glory of its people, the 
strengthening of justice, the amendment of law, 
the affection of all his followers.” 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Naval Warfare” By Admiral P. H. Colomb. London: 
Allen. 3rd Edition. 1899. 

Admiral! Colomb’s book would alone suffice to place him in 
the front rank of writers on naval science, and the appearance 
of a third edition reminds us how difficult it will be to fill the 
gap caused by his death. This work is eminently typical of the 
Admiral’s genius, and it is interesting to compare his method 
with that of Captain Mahan as these two writers seem to sup- 
plement each other. Captain Mahan shows how sea power has 
determined history, Admiral Colomb taking the phenomena of 
history, by inductive reasoning demonstrates how fixed prin- 
ciples underlie naval warfare in all ages though conditions and 
circumstances must vary. The third edition brings the work 
up to date by the inclusion of the Spanish-American war, which 
he uses to enforce many an old lesson, notably the deterrent 
effect of a fleet in being exemplified in this case by Cervera’s 
useless squadron. Cable communication is dealt with as 
raising important questions of international law which the 
late war brought into prominence. He points out how 
increased facilities of communication enabled the Home 
authorities largely to control the conduct of the operations at 
sea and indicates a possible tendency to curtail in future the 
initiative of individual officers. A well-merited tribute is paid 
to the United States Government for its free publication of 
documents relating to the war.. Experts may differ on the 
conclusions drawn in some instances, especially where armour 
and artillery are in question, but all will appreciate the 
thoroughness with which he has completed his work. The 
subject matter is always interesting and is so treated as to be 
easily followed by laymen. 
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“The Anglo-Saxon Review. A Quarterly Miscellany. 
Edited by Lady Randolph Spencer Churchill. (London and 
New York: Lane. 1899.) The chief interest in this ambitious 
volume lies in its binding. Its ambitions are throughout those 
of the rawest amateur and we are reminded of those callow 
aspirants who pay for the privilege of seeing their lucubrations 
printed by astute contractors. The large type and the thick paper 
only serve to emphasise the lack of soul in this huge gaunt 
body. We have a short story with bated allusions to such 
second-rate idols as “ John Oliver Hobbes,” and another giving 
a vulgar version of Russia; a pseudo-scientific article by 
Silvanus Thompson, F.R.S., beginning “ Many are the myths of 
the magnet” and evidently relying upon its alliteration more than 
upon its science ; some minor poetry, quite beneath criticism ; 
a jejune article on the “Pilgrim’s Progress” with a pretentious 
map locating the Slough of Despond near a railway between the 
Ouse and Elstow, which is identified with the “ City of Destruc- 
tion ;” a schoolboy essay on La Bruyére by the Earl of Crewe ; 
a gross caricature of Sir Henry Irving, described in the text as 
“a vigorous study ;” a version of “ the Oriental character” by 
an essentially occidental mind ; some belated repetitions about 
Dreyfus (n’en parlons plus!); and a ripple of paragraphs, 
entitled “Impressions and Opinions,” tediously reviewing the 
events of the quarter without conveying a new impression or 
expressing an intelligent opinion on any subject. The Duchess 
of Devonshire’s letters might have proved interesting if they had 
been edited with any sense of proportion and bowdlerised 
of such fatuities as “I got up early this morning 
and drank a glass of water.” Lord Lovat’s account 
of his trip to Abyssinia might haye been entertaining 
if Abyssinia were an undiscovered region, but it contributes 
nothing to the information of even the humblest geographer, 
while its dull details of regular marches and chases can awake 
no spark of interest outside his personal circle. His jerky, 
inconsequential style and childish intrusion into the political 
domain stamp him from the outset as a tiro. The “ Anglo- 
Saxon Review” should be renamed the “‘ Amateur’s Ambulance,” 
for it contains nothing but the broken aspirations of persons, 
who must not be encouraged to trespass within the arena of 
letters. 


According to Professor Peter Stiens, the blind are to see. The 
news is amazing, incredible almost, but Dr. L. Caze, a distin- 
guished French specialist, was so impressed by it that he visited 
the Professor in London, left convinced of his good faith and 
wrote an account of the interview for the “ Revue des Revues” 
(1 November). He was ushered into a dark room, and had his 
eyes bandaged so closely that he could not see. Suddenly the 
Professor applied his mysterious apparatus to the Doctor’s 
temples, lit lamps, held up his hands, and lo! his patient saw ! 
He would not divulge the secret of his invention, which is not 
yet perfect. “Ce qu’il prétend,” says Dr. Caze, “c’est trans- 
mettre directement au cerveau une image quelconque formée, 
non pas par l’eeil, mais par un appareil artificiel. L’ovil étant 
complétement détruit, ou méme, comme chez certains aveugles- 
nés, n’ayant jamais existé, le professeur Stiens affirme qu’il n’en 
fera pas moins parvehir l'image jusqu’au cerveau, et qu’ainsi il 
donnera la vue, nom seulement 4 ceux qui l’ont possédée et 
perdue, mais méme & ceux qui ne Iont jamais eue.” 


THE NOVEMBER REVIEWS. 


- Past, present and future in South Africa supply the November 
reviews with their piéces de résistance. On the whole the 
effect of a dozen articles seems to be a sense of relief that at 
last the Transvaal trouble has been brought to a head. The 
“ Fortnightly,” whilst declaring it to be idle now to analyse the 
causes of a war which had become inevitable, proceeds to show 
that the Afrikander Bond has been at the root of the mischief. 
That the Afrikander Bond should have fostered disloyalty and 
aspirations of Dutch independence and supremacy is however 
hardly strange when we remember that Lord Rosmead once 
referred to Great Britain as “the transient trustee” of South 
Africa—“an alliterative apophthegm” as the “ Fortnightly” 
says which has cost this country dear. The “Contemporary” 
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does not consider it a work of supererogation to inquire into 
the causes of the’War. Mr. Percy Molteno’s lengthy paper on 
that subject is just what they who know anything of South 
African history would expect it to be. It is a mere travesty 
of facts. His anti-Bartle Frere bias prepares us for an attack 
on Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfi Milner. Mr. Molteno 
declares that England is making a great mistake in not allow- 
ing the colonies to manage their own affairs in their own way. 
What colony has been interfered with? He adopts Sir George 
Trevelyan’s misleading account of the events which ended in 
the secession of the American Colonies and endeavours to draw 
a parallel. His analogy is false at every point. If an American 
recedent must be found then the war between North and 
outh is nearer the mark. As the “ Fortnightly” observes, 
America will understand the analogy if we declare that “the 
Slave States of South Africa must go.” The truth is Mr. 
Molteno’s argument is vitiated by the assumption that England 
has declared war on the Boers. He talks about “ the invasion 
of the Transvaal.” No one could ever imagine that he knows 
the Transvaal has invaded Natal. Most of his remarks 
would be more fittingly addressed to Pretoria than to 
Downing Street. More reasonable, but not one whit more 
convincing is Mr. Karl Blind in the “Fortnightly.” He 
seizes some verbal weaknesses in our case without attempt- 
ing to grapple with essentials, and he is unduly impressed 
by Continental Anglophobia. Like Mr. Molteno he predicts 
for us a vast crop of troubles as the result of victory over 
the Boers. When Mr. Molteno says that we shall then have 
another Ireland on our hands, he writes the merest claptrap. 
In the Transvaal it is the majority not the minority for whose 
interests we are fighting. Nor does it follow that the Boers 
will take their beating badly. Sir Charles Warren in the 
“ Contemporary” is emphatically of opinion that they will 
respect us and be prepared to work with us precisely in pro- 
portion as the “drubbing” administered has been thorough. 
Glencoe, Elandslaagte and the other engagements fought pre- 
viously to Monday last led “An Old Campaigner” in the 
“ Contemporary” and Mr. Evelyn Ashley in the “ National” 
to believe that the heart must have been.glready taken out of 
the Boers. The mistake is one which The Onlooker in 
“ Blackwood’s” has been careful to avoid. Of the result 
when Sir Redvers Buller gets his Army Corps moving 
there cannot be a moment’s doubt. He will have at his 
command a force ten times as great as that under Sir 
Garnet Wolseley in the campaign twenty years ago, concern- 
ing which Sir Henry Brackenbury in “ Blackwood’s” makes 
some valuable extracts from the journal kept by him as chief of 
the staff. After the war, the settlement. What is it to be? 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley seems to anticipate a modification of fron- 
tiers and of the present status of the Boer republics. But there 
can be no such thing as “ future Presidents” even with clipped 
wings. Neither do we agree with the “ Fortnightly ” that if the 
Transvaal does not lose territory it must loseautonomy. Rather 
the settlement will confer realautonomy. With a redistribution 
of territory and electoral power, the “ Fortnightly” thinks that 
South African federation may be realised more quickly than 
most people imagine. Mr. Edward Dicey in the “ Nineteenth ” 
urges indeed that we should surrender nothing of the supre- 
macy we acquire by the war till federation has been agreed to 
by all parties. Mr. Dicey shares Sir Charles Warren’s view 
that the Boer will frankly accept defeat when the defeat is really 
crushing. 
Of the miscellaneous articles in the magazines and reviews 
rhaps the most noteworthy is the first instalment of Mr. 
John Morley’s Cromwell in the “‘ Century.” That Mr. Morley 
should have found time to write a Life of Cromwell whilst his 
engagements have prevented him from completing his Life of 
Chatham, is a detail not altogether devoid of significance. Mr. 
Morley naturally has in Cromwell a more congenial study than 
in Chatham. In the “Nineteenth” we have Mr. H. W. 
Massingham’s airy note on Lord Rosebery’s future—a con- 
tribution which strikes us as a leader crowded out of the 
“Daily Chronicle.” In the “Fortnightly” Mr. H. Whates 
writes with knowledge and insight on the Venezuelan award 
and makes the suggestion—which is worthy of consideration— 
that British Guiana should now be opened up by Chartered 
Company. In the “National” M. Urbain Gohier delivers a 
characteristically uncompromising attack on the réle of Roman 
Catholicism in France. English opinion he says cannot 
remain indifferent to the violent campaign in which the Roman 
Church is now engaged against Protestantism. In the 
“ Nineteenth” Mr. W. H. Mallock deals with the “ intellectual 
future of Roman Catholicism.” He starts with an assump- 
tion which we cannot for a moment admit that the Roman 
Church is the only Catholic Church. Scientific criticism he 
contends has ufidermined the Anglican position whilst leaving 
that of Rome intact, and in his view the future belongs to 
Rome because of its “infallible authority” in the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. Mr. Mallock’s article is too weighty for 
discussion in a few lines, but coming from a writer who 
is not a Roman Catholic it will certainly command 
attention alike in Protestant and Roman Catholic quarters. 
In the “ Contemporary” Canon Knox-Little attacks the Lambeth 
Opinion” with the contemptuous confidence which has 
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too often marked his school. The article bristles with un- 
proved assertions and injurious suggestions. We learn that “it 
is well understood (though possibly without sufficient ground) 
that the decision was to be given without reference to secular 
rulings, such as decisions of the Judicial Committee or Acts of 
Parliament :” that “ most reasonable men” hold the “opinion” 
to be untenable : that neither Crown nor Archbishop can order 
a new ceremony because Article XX. ascribes that power 
to the Church: that “there can be no doubt as to the law- 
fulness of incense” and so forth. Dr. Sanday’s untimely and 
unfortunate pamphlet is made to do yeoman’s service to 
the cause of clerical anarchy. The declaration of the 
Caroline Revisers in the Preface of the Prayer Book that “ of 
the sundry alterations proposed” by the Puritans they had 
“rejected all such as were of dangerous consequence as secretly 
striking at some established Doctrine, or laudable Practice of the 
Church of England, or indeed of the whole Catholic Church of 
Christ ” is twisted into a justification for the conduct of any 
priest who chooses in defiance of his bishop to introduce a prac- 
tice on the ground of its Catholicity. And this is called “ the 
obvious meaning and intention” of those Divines. There is 
much else that is very regrettable and suggestive of mischief. 
It is a pleasure to turn from the Anglican Canon to the French 
savant. Professor A. Sabatier’s article on “ Christian Dogma 
and the Christian Life” in the same Review will appeal to all 
thoughtful men. Equally reverent in tone and eloquent in ex- 
pression his review of the theological situation attempts frankly 
and with no mean success to indicate a reconciliation between 
the traditional Christian dogmas and modern conviction. The 
subject is both urgent and important. Professor Sabatier has 
made a valuable and suggestive contribution to its discussion. 


For This Week’s Books see page 593, 


HOTELS DE LUXE. 


MONTE CARLO. 


Riviera Palace. 


NICE. 


Riviera Palace. 


For tariffs, full particulars, and to reserve accommodation, appl 
to the INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
London. 


BARRIE says:—"WHAT I 
CALL THE ARCADIA In 
"NY LADY NICOTINE: 


AND NO OTHERS 


J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour Street, W. 


OR AGENTS. 
THE MOST 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


COCOA 


COMFORTING. 
EMPIRE THEATRE, 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 
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DECORATORS 
AND 
FURNISHERS. 


The most comprehensive Galleries in London. 


175 to 181 Oxford Street, London, W. 
175 and 176 SLOANE STREET, 8.W. 


** LANCET” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS PosT FREE, 


ff B 33 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
G, x FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 


48s. PER DOZEN. 
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OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE, 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIG'NAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is admitted by the profession to be the 


CHLORODYNE over, We and valuable remedy 
CHLORODYNE 


ly checks and arrests those too 


f effectually cuts short all attacks of 
CHLORODYN Hysteria, Palpitation, and 


“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a 
despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manila to the effect that cholera has been 
raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See 
Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 

CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 

CauTion.—“ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Coxis 
Browne was undoubtedly the i of CHLoRopyNE, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was yoy untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Zimes, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s, 14d., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
without the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Cottis BRowne’s CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle, 

MANUFACTURER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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WHITE 
BLUE 


French Coffee. 


Delicious for Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making, use rather less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary Coffee. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND. AUSTRALIAN MA 
P. & O. SERVICES. 


P & Oo FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
. « MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


P & re) CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
. » TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices, 122 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


UNION LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 


Apply to the UNION STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., Canute Road, Southampton ; 
14 Cockspur Street, London, $.w. ; and 


SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO, 


. {F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers : {ANDERSON ANDERSON & co.} Fenchurch Avenue, London 


For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the pees Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 4 


DUTCH BULBS. 


SALES EVERY DAY EXCEPTING SATURDAYS. 
PROTHEROE & MORRIS will Sell by 


Auction at their Central Sale Rooms, 67 and 68 Chea) ide, London, E.C., 
every day (Saturdays excepted), Hyacinths, Tulips, Croctis, Narcissus, and other 
Bulbs from Holland, lotted to suit large and small buyers. 5,000 lots sold weekly. 
Commissions executed for those unable to attend the auctions. Lots packed and 
forwarded to all parts. Catalogues sent on application. 

Auction Rooms and Estate Offices, 67 and 68 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


ENA HOUSE HOTEL, at THE Pyramips.— 
Patronised by Royal Families.—‘‘ By far the most comfortable Hotel in 
Egypt.”—IVorld, 1899. Electric Tram to Town.—For Tariffs and Pro- 
spectus apply to Messrs. PERREAUX & Co., 5 Jeffrey’s Square, London, E.C. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 


Head Office, 10 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
90 Branches in South Africa. 

Subscribed Capital (30th June, 1899) «+ 44,959,100 

Paid-up Capital oe 1,239,700 

Reserve Fund ee ee £1,144,820 

This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description of banking business 

with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South Afri Republic, Orange 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Afrjca. Telegraphic remittances made. posits 
received for fixed periods. Terms on application. 


J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


RUBENS. 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF PETER PAUL RUBENS. By Ewe Micuet (Member of 


the Institute of France). Translated from the French by Elizabeth Lee. With Forty Coloured Plates, Forty Photogravures, and Two Hundred and Seventy-two 


Text Illustrations.. In Two Volumes, imperial 8vo. price £2 2s. net.‘ 


The glorious career of Rubens, his relations with the Sovereigns and distinguished men of his time, the striking events with which he was associated, and above all the 
splendour and fecundity of his genius combine to make his name one of the greatest in the history of Art. This work, which is planned on the same scale as the author's 
‘\Rembrandt,” is profusely illustrated with reproductions of all of his most important paintings, as well as lithographic facsimiles of his drawings and sketches, ahd forms 


two volumes of about 300 pages of letterpress each. 


*,* An illustrated Prospectus will be sent on application. 


VICTOR HUGO. 
THE MEMOIRS OF VICTOR HUGO. Witha Preface by Paut Meurice. Translated by 


J. W. Harpvinc. With Portrait. 1 vol. ros. net. 


The Standard. —‘ There is matter in abundance to give scope to the genius of the writer, and in none of his literary efforts have his rare and varied gifts been employed 


with better effect. A master of ail moods, he finds here, in the simple round of his daily life, all the incidents he requires for laughter and for tears. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN DONNE (Dean of St. Paul’s). Now for the first 


time Revised and Collected by Epmunp Goss, Hon. M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Hon. LL.D. of the University of St. Andrews. With Portraits and Fac- 


similes. 2 vols. 24s. net. 


The Times.—‘ As might have been expected, the critical remarks with which the book is interspersed, and the concluding chapter which estimates the influence of Donne 
upon subsequent English literature, are very intelligent and accomplished. We have little but praise for the book, which is an honest attempt to bring back into the light a 


THE BOER AT HOME. 
THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN: A Private Record of Public Affairs. By J. Percy 


very important and very interesting figure.’ 


Frrzvarrick, Author of “ The Outspan.” 1 vol. ros, net. 


[Tenth Thousand. 


Lorp Rosepery at Bath.—‘ If you wish to read a history of the internal economy of the Transvaal, awe should procure ‘The Transvaal from Within,’ a book which 


seems to me to bear on every page and inevery sentence the mark of truth, and which gives you who 
ich the government of the Transvaal was carried on, and the subjection to which the Government of the Transvaal reduced our fellow- 


appalling record of the way in w 
countrymen there.” 


esale and in detail an extraordin and, 1 think I may say, an 


UNDER THE: QUEEN AND KHEDIVE. The Autobiography of an Anglo-Egyptian Official. 


By Sir W. F. Mifévitte, K.C.M G. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Observer.—“ Full of interest, being written in an attractively simple and straightforward fashion.” 


The Wersailles Historical Series. 


A Series of Memoirs, Correspondence, and Letters of Noted Persons at the Courts 
of EUROPE in the TIME of LOUIS XIV. Translated and Arranged by KaTHEKIne Prescott WorMELEY, and Illustrated with over 90 Photogravures. 


8 vols. demy 8vo. £7 7s. net, or separately :— 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUC DE SAINT-SIMON ON THE 
TIMES OF LOUIS IV. AND THE REGENCY. 4 vols. £3 13s. 6d. net. 
The Standard.—* In an age when tbe taste for historical romance has revived, 
there should be a chance of renewed popularity for a writer whose pages are alive 
with the figures of statesmen and soldiers, with brilliant adventurers and charming 
ladies, and with all the wit and wicked , the spl and the corruption, of a 
fascinating period.” 


THE PRINCE DE LIGNE. His Memoirs, Letters, 


and Miscellaneous Papers. 2 vols. 42s. net. [ Friday. 


be followed by—- 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF MADAME, PRINCESS 


PALATINE, MOTHER OF THE REGENT; OF THE DUCHESSE 
DE BURGOGNE, AND OF MADAME DE MAINTENON. 1 vol. 
net. 


THE BOOK OF ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES. By the 


Branréme. 1 vol. 215. net. 


TWELVE PORTRAITS. By Wittiam Nicuotson. 


Her Majesty THE Queen, H.R.H. Tue Prince or WateEs, Sir Henry Irvinc, Mr. Justice Hawkins, THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, W. E. GLapsTONE, 
faADAME BERNHARDT, Lorp Roperts, Mr. WuistLer, Mr. Rupyarp Kiptinc, Mr. Cecit Ruopes, and Prince BisMARCK. 
Each Portrait is lithographed in Colours and mounted on cardboard, 15 in. by 16} in., ready for framing. Price in Portfolio, 21s. net. 
*,* A few sets of the Plates, printed from the Original Woodblocks and Hand-coloured by the Artist, £21. 
The Times.—‘ Mr. Nicholson is already known as an excellent draughtsman, whose portraits conspicuously show his power of seizing on salient features and omitting 
what is not significant. The great majority of these are strong and characteristic likenesses, cleverly posed and well thought out. He gives piquant and individual render- 


ings of faces and figures.” 
THE BRITISH ARMY FROM WITHIN. 


THE QUEEN’S SERVICE. Being the Ex- 


ery of a Private Soldier in the British Infantry at Home and Abroad. By 
ORACE Wynpi#aM, late of the —th Regiment. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

.. The Academy.—“ A really excellent budget of information about Army life in all 
its aspects. ecan cordially recommend it to all who take a personal or patriotic 
interest in the Army.” 


THE FRENCH ARMY FROM WITHIN. 


TROOPER 3809: a Private Soldier of the 


Third Republic. By Lionet Decie. With Illustrations by H. Chartier. 
1 vol. 6s. (Fourth Impression. 


The Academy.—“ A striking exposure of the system which brought about the 
Dreyfus tmfasse.” 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


MR. ZANGWILL’S NEW BOOK. 


THEY THAT WALK IN DARKNESS. 


Ghetto Tragedies. By I. ZANGwILL. 


MR. HARDING DAVIS'S NEW BOOK. 


THE LION AND THE UNICORN, 


And Other Stories. By RicHarp Harpinc Davis, author of ‘Soldiers of 
Fortune.” Illustrated. (Friday. 


MR. HICHENS'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE SLAVE: A ROMANCE. 


By Rosert HIcHENs. 
The World.—‘ By many degrees his best novel. It is indeed so exceptional a 
work of fiction that we wish we might coin a word to categorise it; for it isa 
product of the topmost heights of romance. No jewel story has ever come near it.” 


STEPHEN CRANE’S NEW BOOK. 


ACTIVE SERVICE. 


By STEPHEN CRANE. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


PICTURES OF WAR. 


Comprising ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage” and “ The Little Regiment.” 

Mr. GeorGE Wynpuan, M.P., on “ The Red Badge of Courage " :—‘‘ You may 
shut the book, but you still see the battle-flags, the men dropping, the captain shot 
dead. The book is full of sensuous impressions that leap out from the picture : of 
gestures, attitudes, grimaces, that flash into portentous definition. It leaves, in 
short, such indelible traces as are left by the actual experience of war.” 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “DODO.” 


MAMMON AND CO. 


By E. F. Benson, [Second Impression. 
The Daily Telegraph.— Bright, piquant, and entertaining from beginning 
to end ; full of humorous sayings and witty things.” 


‘Completion of the Uniform Edition of the Novels of Turgenev. 
Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 


15 vols. fcap. 8vo. cloth 3s. net each ; or £2 2s. net the set. 
The Atheneum.— Mrs. Garnett deserves the heartiest thanks of > cca and countrywomen for putting before them in an English dress the splendid creations 


| THE JEW, and other Stories. 


of the great Russian novelist. Her versions are both faithful and spirited. 


THE DIARY OF A SUPERFLUOUS | A DESPERATE CHARACTER. 


[ December. 


hortly. 


Mr. Heinemann’s complete Illustrated Announcement List will be sent on application. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. C. ARTHUR PEARSON'S LIST. 


READY ON NOVEMBER 8. 


A MAID OF THE MOOR. By Mrs. M. E. Stevenson; 


Author of ‘‘The Romance of a Grouse Moor,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth-, 
Price 6s. é 


THE RED MEN OF THE DUSK. By Joun FinNemore, 


Author of ‘“‘ The Custom of the Country,” &c. Illustrated by Lawson Wood. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 6s. 


CUPID’S PUPILS. From Courtship to Honeymoon. 


By One who has assisted at Ten Thousand Three Hundred Marriages and given 
away Eleven Hundred and Twenty Brides. Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


This book is not a work of fiction, drawn from the imagination, but a record of 
realities that passed under the notice of the writer. Few persons have been favoured 
with such ample opportunities of witnessing the peculiar eccentricities imported into 
the marriage ceremony and its accessories by nervous and unlettered individuals. 
The vagaries of those about to enter the holy bonds furnish both amusing and inter- 
esting reading. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MR. JACK HAMLIN’S MEDIATION, AND OTHER 


STORIES. By Brer Harte, Author of “Stories in Light and Shadow,” 
“Tales of the Pacific Slope,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 6s. 


A BITTER VINTAGE. By K. Dovuctas Kine, Author 


of ‘‘ The Scripture Reader of St. Mark's,” “‘ Father Hilarion,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. Price 6s. 


A BROKEN PROMISE. By Vioter Wuyte. Crown 


8vo. cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


THE NEWEST FICTION. 


SIGNORS OF THE NIGHT. By Max Pemserton, 


Author of “‘ The Phantom Army,” “‘ Queen of the Jesters,” &c. Illustrated by 
Harold Piffard. Crown 8vo. cloth. ice 6s. ' 


THE PURSUIT OF CAMILLA. By Crementina 


Brack, Author of “‘ Prince Désirée,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 6s. 


A LEGACY OF HATE. By Tueo. Dovuctas, Author 


“‘ Behind a Mask,” “ Carr of Dimscaur,” &c. Crown $vo. cloth. Price 6s. 


THE EMPEROR’S CANDLESTICKS. By Baroness 


Emmuska Orczy. Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


TWO NOTABLE TRAVEL BOOKS. 
ALASKA AND THE KLONDIKE. A Journey to the 


New Eldorado. With Hints to the Traveller and Observations on the Physical 
History and Geology of the Gold Regions. By ANGELO Herrin, F.R.G.S., 
Professor of Geology at the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, &c., 
Author of “ Geographical and Geological Distribution of Animals,” &c. 
Fully Illustrated from Photographs, and with three Maps. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 


aily Chronicle. 
“ Deserves to be widely read.” —Scotsman. 


TUNISIA AND THE MODERN BARBARY PIRATES. 


With a Chapter on the Vilayet of Tripoli. By Herpert Vivian, M.A., Author 
of “ Servia, the Poor Man’s Paradise,” &c. With over 70 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo cloth. Price 15s. 


_ ‘Mr. Vivian's originality is not grown less nor his natural exuberance abated...... 
Very clear and many coloured is the picture of Tunis that rises before us in these 
pages..,...A delightful book of travel.” —Academy. 


** Mr. Vivian shows, as in his book on Servia, a pleasant capacity for seizing on the 
salient points of persons and things......his book is eminently entertaining through- 
out. '—Morning Post. 

“‘ The most attractive book of travels that has appeared for some time.” 

North British Daily Mail. 

“Mr. Vivian has een eyes, and writes with crisp vigour. He proves himself 
afar from contemptible word-painter, and there are chapters of travel in the volume 
which make Tunis in its modern development distinctly real.” —Standard. 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN 


_KETTLE. By C. J. Curciirre Hyne. Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, uniform with first volume. Price 6s. 


“ This delightful volume is likely to be not only one of the most read, but also 
one of the most talked of works of fiction issued during the autumn season. Unlike 
some fictional heroes whose names have become world-renowned, Captain Kettle’s 
personality does not entirely dwarf those in his immediate vicinity ; other characters 
there are to be found connected with his life history who are quite worth making 
acquaintance with, Perhaps the best description of the famous seafarer is the pithy 
comment of one of the characters that ‘there is more man to the cubic inch about 
him than anyone else I have come across for a very long while.’ "—IVor/d. 

_ ‘‘ Never has a hero won the heart of the public so spontaneously as this fire-eating 
little sailor whose name has become as familiar and as typical as Dickens's Captain 
Cuttle...... Those who have read his early adventures will need no recommendation 
to follow his further career ; those who have not, we strongly advise to repair the 
omission at once. What Lord Kitchener is in history, Captain Kettle is in fiction— 
the man of the year.”"—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


Over 310,000 copies of this Book have been sold. 
DAVID HARUM. A Story of American Life. By 


Epwarp Noyes Westcott. Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 6s. 
~ 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 

Development and Character of Gothic Architecture (Charles Herbert 
Moore. Second edition), New York: The Macmillan Co. 
18s, net. 

Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture: Andrea del Sarto (H. 
Guinness). Bell. 55. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

La Vie Véridique de William Shakespeare (Par Georges Duval. 
Deuxiéme édition). Paris: Paul Ollendorff. 3fr.50. 

Some Account of the Military, Political, and Social Life of the Right 
Hon. John Manners, Marquis of Granby, P.C., M.P., D.C.L. 
(Walter Evelyn Manners). Macmillan. 18s. net. 

The Life and Letters of Sir John Everett Millais, President of the 
Royal Academy (by His Son, John Guille Millais, 2 vols.). 
Methuen. 32s. net. 

Our Living Generals: Twelve Biographical Sketches of Distinguished 
Soldiers (Arthur Temple. Second edition). Melrose. 3s. 6d. 

Rubens: His Life, His Work, and His Time (Emile Michel. Trans- 
lated by Elizabeth Lee, 2 vols.) Heinemann. 42s. net. 


FICTION. 

Far From the Madding Crowd (Thomas Hardy). Harpers. 2s. 6d. 

Cooper’s First Term (Thomas Cobb). Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. 

The White Queen (Russell Garnier), Harpers. 6s. 

Danish Fairy and Folk Tales (J. Christian Day). Harpers. 55. 

Mr. Boyton: Merchant, Millionaire, and King (W. D. Hayes). 
Simpkin, Marshall. 3s. 6d. 

A Passing Fancy (Mrs. Lovett Cameron). John Long. 6s. 

Rural Life (Caroline Gearey). John Long. 6s... 

Charming Miss Kyrle (Mina Sandeman). John Long. 6s. 

Der Pessimist (Von Ansgar Albing, 2 vols.). Freiburg im Breisgau : 
Herder’sche Verlagshandlung. M. 4. 

The Talking Thrush and Other Tales from India (Collected by W. 
Crooke, and Retold by W. H. D. Rouse). ent. 35. 6d. net. 

Beyond These Dreams (G. Beresford Fitzgerald). Digby, Long. 6s. 

Mrs. Dunbar’s Secret (Alan St. Aubyn). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

Wolf's Head: a Story of the Prince of Outlaws (The Rev. E. Gilliat). 
Seeley and Co. 53s. 

The Cat and the Monge (Alice B. Woodward). Blackie. Is. 

The Story of the Seven Young Goslings (Laurence Housman). 
Blackie. 2s. 6d. 

In Doors and Out. Blackie. 2s. 6d. 

Some Experiences of an Irish R.M. (E. C&. Somerville and Martin 
Ross). Longmans. 6s. 

A Man Adrift (Bart Kennedy). Greening. 6s. 

Dofia Rufina (Iieber Daniels. Third Edition). Greening. 2s. 6d. 

Ringan Gilhaize ; or the Covenanters (John Galt). Greening. 5s. 

Active Service (Stephen Crane). Heinemann. 6s. 

Wyemarke and the Sea Fairies (Edward H. Cooper). Duckworth. 


55. 

Peg Woffington (Charles Reade. With an Introduction by Austin 
Dobson). George Allen. 6s. 

Bluebeard’s Picture Book (Walter Crane). John Lane. 45. 6d. 

Tales of Languedoc (Samuel Jacques Brun). New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 6s. 

The Don and the Undergraduate: a Tale of St. Hilary’s College, 
Oxford (W. E. W. Collins). Blackwood. 6s. 

The Scarlet Herring, and Other Stories (Judge Edward Abbott 
Parry). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

The Arabian Nights (551 Illustrations). Newnes. 15s. 

Fifty-two Stories of Heroism for Girls; Fifty-two Stories of Heroism 
for Boys (Alfred H. Miles, 2 vols.) Hutchinson. 55. each. 

An Obscure Apostle: a Dramatic Story (Translated by C. S. De 
Soissons from the Original Polish of Mme. Orzeszko). Greening. 


6s. 

The Works of Charles Dickens: Hard Times (1 vol.) ; Little Dorrit 

(2 vols.). Temp}eEdition. Dent. 1s. 6d. each vol. 
HIsTory. 

University of Oxford College Histories : Jesus College (E. G. Hardy). 
Robinson. 5s. net. 

Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire (Samuel 
Dill. Second edition, Revised). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic : an Introduction. 
to the Study of the Religion of the Romans (W. Warde Fowler). 
Macmillan. 6s. 

Told From the Ranks: Recollections of Service during the Queen’s 
Reign by Privates and Non-Com. Officers of the British Army 
(E. Milton’Small. Second edition). Melrose. 35. 6d. 

The Scottish Jacobites and their Songs and Music: With a Succinct 
Account of their Battles (Thomas Newbigging). Gay and Bird. 


35. Od. net. 
A Manual of Coaching (Fairman Rogers). Lippincott. 245. net. 


Law. 

The Law of Railway Companies (J. H. Balfour Browne, and H. S. 
Theobald. Third Edition by J. H. Balfour Browne and Frank 
Balfour Browne). Stevens and Sons. 42s. 

A History of the English Poor Law (Vol. III. from 1834 to the 
Present Time, by Thomas Mackay). King and Son. 2is. 


NATURAL HIsToRY AND SPORT. 
A World in a Garden (R. Neish). Dent. 45. 6d. 
Association Football (N. S. Jackson). Newnes. 6s. 
Outside the Garden (Helen Milman [Mrs. Caldwell Crofton]. With. 
Illustrations by Edmund H. New). John Lane. 55. net. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Social Philosophy of Rodbertus (E. C. K. Gonner). Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. net. 
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The Decay of Sensibility, and Other Essays and Sketches (Stephen 
Gwynn). John Lane. 5s. net. 


‘The Utility of Sulphate of Ammonia in Agriculture (James Muir). 


Sulphate of Ammonia Committee. Is. 
THEOLOGY. 

The Eve of the Reformation (Francis Aidan Gasquet). Nimmo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The Jonah Legend :.a Suggestion of Interpretation (William Simpson). 
Grant Richards. 7s. 6a. net. 

The Story Books of Little Gidding: being the Religious Dialogues 
Recited in the Great Room 1631-2 (From the Original MS. of 
Nicholas Ferrar). Seeley. 6s. 


TRAVEL. 
Some South African Recollections (Mrs. Lionel Phillips). Longmans. 
7s. 6d. 
VERSE. 


Really and Truly (Pictures by Mrs. Ernest Ames; Words by Ernest 
Ames). Arnold. 3s. 6d. 

Selected Poems: Old and New (Annie Matheson). Henry Frowde. 
2s. 6d. 

Eclogues (W. Laird Clowes). Sampson Low. 5s. 

Osbern and Urseyne (a Drama in Three Acts by John Oliver Hobbes). 
John Lane. 3s. 62. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Blackburne’s, Mr., Games at Chess (Selected, Annotated and Arranged 
by Himself. Edited by P. Anderson Graham). Longmans. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Book of Birds, A (Carton Moorepark). Blackie. 5s. 

Case for Protection, The (Ernest E. Williams). Grant Richards. 5s. 

Etudes sur la Politique Religieuse du Régne de Philippe le Bel (Par 
Ernest Renan). Paris: Calmann Lévy. 7fr. 50. 

Idealism and Theology: a Study of Presuppositions (Charles F. 
d@Arcy). Hodfer and Stoughton. 6s. 

Le Pouvoir Exécutif aux Etats-Unis, Etude de Droit Constitutionnel 
(Par M. Adolphe de Chambrun. Deuxiéme édition). Paris : 
Librairie Thorin et Fils. rofr. 

Les Sonnets de Shakspeare: Traduits en Sonnets Frangais (avec 
Introduction, Notes et Bibliographie par Fernand Henry). Paris : 
Paul Ollendorff. _rofr. 

Mr. William Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, and 
Poems (vol. 1). Newnes. Is. 


«Old Convict Days (Edited by Louis Becke). Unwin. 6s. 


Tennyson’s Poems. Glasgow: Bryce and Son. Is. 

The Expansion of Western Ideals and the World’s Peace (Charles 
Waldstein). John Lane. 3s. 6d. 

The Jaw-cracking Jingles (T. E. Donnison). Duckworth. 5s. 

The Square Book of Animals (William Nicholson). Heinemann. 

The Works of Shakespeare (Larger Temple edition, vols. 1 and 2). 
Dent. 45. 6d. each. 

Tropical Colonisation : an Introduction to the Study of the Subject 
(Alleyne Ireland). New York: The Macmillan Co. 7s. 6d. net: 


“REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER :—Revue des Deux 
Mondes (Ier Nov.), 3fr. ; National Review, 2s. 6d.; Blackwood’s, 
2s. 6d. ; Contemporary, 2s. 6d. ; Nineteenth Century, 2s. 6d. ; 
Harper’s, 1s. ; Jewish Quarterly, 3s. 6@. ; School World, 6d. ; 
Century Illustrated, 1s. 4d. ; Temple Bar, ts. ; St. Nicholas, 15.; 
Macmillan’s, 1s. ; Fifty Years of Art, 1s. 6d. ; Life and Work of 
P. Graham (The Art Annual, 1899), 2s. 6d. ; The Art Journal, 
1s. 6d. ; The Wide World Magazine, 6¢. ; Strand Magazine, 6d. ; 
The Captain, 6d. ; The Antiquary, 6d. ; The Genealogical Maga- 
zine, Is. ; The Musical Times, 4d. ; Mercure de France, 2fr.25 ; 
The Argosy, 1s. ; The Humanitarian, 6¢. ; Architectural Record 
(Great American Architects Series, No. 6), 25c. ; Knowledge, 6d. 


NOTICES. 
beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications; and to this rule 
we can make no exception. 


‘The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Unit broad. 


We 


ited Kingdom. A 

4a 2 
One Year ... oo £130 
Half Year ... oe OFF 2 
Quarter Year wy? 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
‘Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 


‘Strand, London, W.C. 


In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 


“SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
- formed immediately. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places abroad :— 


PARIS ...6. +++.» The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
++++Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
-+Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 


Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 


ee 
++++Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 

BRUSSELS ...ccccccesccece Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 

BERLIN H. Kihl, Jagerstrasse 73. . 

Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 Stefansplatz. 

Bupa-PestH Lappert. 

Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 

++e++.Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 

CONSTANTINOPLE ..... .--Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 

Hompurc. Schick's Library. 

Carro..... The Anglo-American Bookselling Depét. 

New York 


-. The International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.)..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Was ington Street. 
Toronto, CANADA ......The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

“. weenne The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
‘Monrreat, Canava ....The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 
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CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


Vol. Il.—INTRODUCTION, NOTES anv INDEX 
8vo. half-bound, price 12s. 6d. 
To be published on November 7. 


‘TWO OF THE SAXON CHRONI- 


CLES PARALLEL: with Supplementary Extracts from the others. A 
Revised Text. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and Glossary, 
By C. Prummer, M.A., and J. Earte, M.A. Vol. I. (already published 
Text, Appendices, and Glossary. 10s. 6d. 
COMPLETION OF THE WORK. 
Vols. VII.-VIII. 8vo. cloth, 24s. 


ITALY AND HER INVADERS, A.D. 376-814, 
By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. 
Vol. VII. FRANKISH INVASIONS. Vol. VIII. FRANKISH EMPIRE. 


8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


MARATHI PROVERBS. Collected 


and Translated by the Rev. A. MANWARING, Missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society. 


New Volume of the “ Rulers of India” Series. 


BABAR. Founder of the Mughal Empire. 
Edited by Sir W. W. HUNTER, K.C.S.I. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
By Stantey Lane-Poove, M.A. 


By Sir W. R. ANSON, Bart., D.C.L., M.P. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
PRINCIPLES OF THE ENGLISH 


LAW OF CONTRACT, AND OF AGENCY IN ITS RELATION TO 
CONTRACT. Ninth Edition, enlarged. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Fifth and New Edition. Amended. 


SELECTIONS FROM BERKELEY. 


Annotated. With Introduction and Notes. For the Use of Students in the 
Universities. By Prof. A. CAMPBELL FRASER. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
FINAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 


Founded mainly on materials collected by the Philo- 
logical Society. 


Edited by Dr. J. A. H. MURRAY, with the assistance of many 
Scholars and Men of Science. 
Already published: Vols. I. and IL, by Dr. MURRAY; Vol. II. by 
Dr. MURRAY and Mr. BRADLEY. 

In course of publication : Vol. IV. by Mr. BRADLEY ; Vol. V. by Dr. MURRAY 
(Last Double Section published, I—In.) ‘ 

Up to Doses next, the delivery of the entire Oxford eg Dictionary, as 


and when published, carriage paid to any address in the United Kingdom, may 
secured by the payment, through any bookseller, of the sum of 


£17 net. 


This payment entitles the purchaser to receive, according to priority of a 
Vols. 1.-III. in half-morocco, and the remainder of the work either in Quarterly 
Sections as published, with the Publisher's cases for binding, or in complete bound 
volumes, as may be preferred. 
SPECIAL OFFER TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 

Those who have purchased the portion of the Dictionary published to the date of 
this announcement may secure the delivery of the remainder (carriage paid to any 
address in the United Kingdom) on similar terms by a payment of £9 ros. net. 


Full Details on Application. 


MODES OF ANCIENT GREEK 


MUSIC. By D. B. Monro, M.A. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF 
GREEK MUSIC. By Cecit Torr, M.A. Demy 8vo. paper covers, 1s. net. 


Times.— A useful and thorough piece of work.” 
Glasgow Heraid.—“ Extremely valuable. Mr. Torr's treatise will be highly 
valued by those who take delight in tracking the mazes of musical theory.” 


Published under the patronage of His Majesty the King of Siam. 
Now Ready. 8vo. cloth, price ros. 6d. 


DIALOGUES OF THE BUDDHA. 


Translated from the Poli by T. W. Ruys Davins, being Vol. II. of the 
Sacred Books of the Buddhists. Edited by F. Max Miller. 


Now Ready, Cloth, crown 8vo. pp. 154, price 2s. 6d. 


SELECTED POEMS. OLD and NEW. 


By Annie Matueson, Author of ‘‘ The Religion of Humanity,” ‘‘ Love’s 
usic,” ‘‘ Love Triumphant,” and other Poems. 


Full Catalogues post free on application. 


London : 
HENRY FROWDE, Osford University Press Warehouse, E.C. 
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4 November, 1899 


The Saturday Review. 


In demy 8vo. bound in buckram, and printed on good paper, with broad margin for 
Notes, £1 7s. 6d. net. 


NOW READY.—The New (Thirteenth Volume) of 
BOOK-PRICES CURRENT. 


Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have been Sold at 

Auction, the Titles and Descriptions in full, the Catalogue Numbers, 

the Names of the Purchasers, and Special Notices containing the Prices 
for the Season 1899. ; 

The New Volume contains an Introduction in which is recorded the character- 


istics of the sales of 1899. Jt also furnishes a forecast of the tastes of collectors, 
and of the prices of the future. 


“** Book-Prices Current’ is a trustworthy guide and a reference book of the greatest 
value.”—A theneum. 


‘The book lover is a man content with small satisfactions. If he cannot afford 
the volume he covets, he can at least enjoy the delirious delight of reading about it, 
watching its value in the auction room, and finding out how much it fetched in the 
past." —St. James's Gazette. 


Some of the earlier volumes of “ Book-Prices Current” are out of print, and 
greatly advanced in price. Information concerning these can be had on applica- 
tion to the Publisher; the more recent ones can still be had at the published 
price. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


THE LAST BOER WAR. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


Second Impression. Crown 8vo. Paper Covers, Is. 


LONDON : 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd. 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
NOVEMBEB 1899. 


AFTER THE PRESENT WAR. By Epwarp Dicey, C.B. 
NATIVE UNREST IN SOUTH AFRICA, By E. M. Green. 


THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR: AN UNPUBLISHED NARRATIVE 
(With a Chart, and an Introduction by Admiral Sir Erasmus Ommanney, 
C.B., F.R.S.) 


THE FUTURE OF LORD ROSEBERY. By H. W. Massincuam. 
THE VAN DYCK EXHIBITION AT ANTWERP. By Craupe Puittirs 


THE INTELLECTUAL FUTURE OF CATHOLICISM. By W. H. 
MALLOck. 


HORTICULTURE AS A PROFESSION FOR THE EDUCATED. By 
Miss A. GoopricH FREER. 


THE DALMENY EXPERIMENTS: 
By D. Younc. 


CRICKET IN 1899. By A. C. Woorton. 


LITERATURE BEFORE LETTERS. By the Right Hon. Professor Max 
MUucter. 


A DEVIL DANCE IN CEYLON. By Mrs. Corner-Oucmiis. 

CHARITY VERSUS OUTDOOR RELIEF. By the Rev. Canon Barnett. 
THE REMITTANCE MAN. By the Rev. D. Dutuir. 

THE PLAGUE IN OPORTO. By A. SHapwe tt. 

THE NEWSPAPERS. By Str Wemyss Rep. 


“MANURING WITH BRAINS.” 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lip. 


THE BRITISH ARMY. 


A TTENTION is called to the few remaining copies 

of Captain R. J. Macponatp’s ‘HISTORY OF THE DRESS OF 
THE ROVAL ARTILLERY, 1625-1897,” Illustrated with 25 Coloured Plates and 
g1 Vignettes, both accurate and artistic. One volume, large quarto, bound in cloth 
of the Regimental Colours. Price £1 5s. net. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Publishers, 140 Strand, W.C., and 
37 Piccadilly, W. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, talogued. All the New and Standard 


ed, and 
Books, Bibles. Pryer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents, Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.’S 


On MONDAY NEXT. 2 vols. medium 8vo. 36s. 


THE RIVER WAR: 


An Historical Account of the Reconquest of 
the Soudan. 
By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, 
Author of ‘*The Story of the Malakand Field Force,” 1897. 
Edited by Colonel F. RHODES, D.S.O. 


With 34 Maps and Plans, and 51 Illustrations: from Drawings by 
ANGUS MeNEILL, Seaforth Highlanders. 


Also with Photogravure Portraits of Sir Rudolf Slatin, Sir Leslie 
Rundle, Sir Archibald Hunter, Sir Reginald Wingate, Colonel 
Macdonald, General Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, and Viscount 
Cromer. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. LECKY. 


THE MAP OF LIFE: Conouct ano Cuaracter. 


By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. 


8vo. ros. 6d. 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN A FEW DAYS. 
With 37 Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SOME SOUTH AFRICAN RECOLLECTIONS. 
By Mrs. LIONEL PHILLIPS. 
*.* In this book Mrs. Lionel Phillips gives a record of her recent experience of 


life in Johannesburg, and also her recollections of the events connected with the 
Jameson Raid. 


BEESLY’S LIFE OF DANTON. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


On MONDAY NEXT. With Portrait. 8vo. ras. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF DANTE ALICHIERI: 


Being an Introduction to the Study of the ‘‘ Divina Commedia.” 


By the Rev. J. F. HOGAN, D.D., Professor, St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. 


On MONDAY NEXT. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. Reconsidered 


and in part Rearranged, with Introductory Chapters and a Reprint of the 

Original 1609 Edition. By SamveEv But cer, Author of “‘ Erewhon,” “ Life 

| aha * The Authoress of the Odyssey,” “* Life and Letters of Dr. Samuel 
utler,” &c. 


On MONDAY NEXT. With 19 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


CHISEL, PEN, AND POIGNARD; or, 


Benvenuto Cellini, his Times and his Contemporaries. By the Author of “‘ The 
Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” “‘ The Life of a Prig.” 


NEW BOOK BY THE JOINT AUTHOR OF “THREE IN NORWAY.” 


PEAKS AND PINES. Another Norway 


Book. | J. A. Legs, Joint Author of ‘‘ Three in Norway” and “‘ B.C. 1887.” 
p mag ng Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs by the Author. Crown 
vo. 6s. 


MR. BLACKBURNE’S GAMES AT CHESS. 


Selected, Annotated, and — Himself. Edited, with a 
Sketch anda Brief History of Blindfold Chess, by P. ANpERson GRAHAM. 
With Portrait. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ENGLISH RADICALS: an Historical 


Sketch. By C. B. RovLance-Kent. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HIGHER LIFE FOR WORKING PEOPLE: 


its Hindrances Discussed. An Attempt to solve some pressing Social Problems, 
without Injustice to Capital or Labour. By W. WaLker STEPHENS, Author 
of “‘ The Life and Writings of Turgot.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


On MONDAY NEXT. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE REAL PRE- 


SENCE. By Tuomas B. Strona, B.D., Student of Christ Church, Author o 
** Christian Ethics : being the Bampton Lectures for 1895.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 


NEW FICTION. 
NO SOUL ABOVE MONEY. By Wa tter 


Raymonp, Author of “‘ Two Men o’ Mendip” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘€ Mr. Walter Raymond reached such a high level of excellence in his last novel as 


to inspire agreeable anticipation of further favours from his pen. That confidence 
has not been belied in ‘ No Soul Above Money.’ ” —Sfectator. 


SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN _ IRISH 


R.M. By E. C2. Somervitte and Martin Ross, Authors of “ The Real 
Charlotte,” ‘‘ An Irish Cousin,” “‘ The Silver Fox,” &c. With 31 Illustrations 


y E. C2. Somerville. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY; SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


OYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of 
CRUELTY to ANIMALS. 

Owing to the Society's operations the statutes made for the protection of animals 
have been enacted and enforced. It is an educational and —— agency. It dis- 
seminates in schools, andvamong persons having the care of dumb animals, upwards 
of one hundred different kinds of journals, leaflets, phlets, and small books, all 
of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of domestic animals, and the duty 
and profitableness of kindness to them. By its officers, who are engaged in all parts of 
England, it cautions or punishes persons guilty of offences. Thus, while its primary 
object is the protection of creatures which minister to man’s wants, it is obvious that 
in no small degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars, showing the 
persuasive and educational measures or punitive proceedings taken by the Society 
to prevent cruelty to animals, should apply to the retary or to all booksellers for 
its monthly illustrated journals, ‘‘ The Animal World,” price 2d., and ‘‘ The Band 
of Mercy,” price $¢. ; also to the Secretary forits annual report, price 1s. for non- 
members ; also for books, pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature published by the 
Society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis; also for copies of its monthly 
return of convictions, or also its cautio placards, which will be sent gratis to 

licants who offer to distribute them usefully. Address, No. 105 a treet. 

MONTH LY RETURN OF CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained by 
the police or by kindred societies) obtained during the month ending October 14, 
1899, as follows :-— 

Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state .............. esesecescssee 320 
Beating &c. horses, donkeys, cattle, sheep, pigs, dogs, cats, and 
SED 
Travelling horses (unharnessed) and sheep when lame .. 
riving and overloading horses 
Starving horses and sheep by withholding food... .. 5 
Abandoning horses, cattle, and sheep when injured 3 
Neglecting to alleviate maggot wounds in sheep ....... 3 
Wounding sheep by setting dogs to worry .......... 2 
Wounding dogs by setting to fight............ 2 
Wounding cat by setting dog to worry................... I 
Suffocating fowls in sacks and overcrowding in crates..... a 6 
I 
94 
1 


Having wild birds in possession during close season ...............00 
ers causing above offences ......... 1 

Laying poisoned meat on land 

Assaulting insp pa 


Total for the present year 6638 
® Thirty-one offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the Society), 
6 offenders paid niary penalties (penalties are not pit by the wed 
above return is irrespective of the assistance rendered to the police in cases not 
uiring the personal attendance of our officers. 
“The Comaittes invite the co-operation and support of the public. Besides day- 
duty, relays of officers watch all-night traffic in the streets of London. Printed 
suggestions may be had 6fi application to the undersigned. 
ONYMOUS COMPLAINTS OF CRUELTY ARE NOT ACTED ON. 
The names of correspondents are not given up when letters are marked “‘ Private.” 
Cheques and Post Orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom all 
letters should be addressed. The Society is GREATLY in NEED of FUNDS. 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
105 Jermyn Street, London. 


The above return is published (1) to inform the public of the nature and extent 
of acts of cruelty to animals disco by the Society in England and Wales ; (2) to 
show the Society’s efforts.to suppress that cruelty by statutory law ; (3) to prompt 
the police and constabulary to apply the Statutes in similar offences ; an (4) to 
make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly di d persons inst 
breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay information, except as Sirected ty the 
Secretary on written evidence. 
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THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


The “TIMES” of HORTICULTURE. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS 
THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at home and abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, LONDON. 


REVUE DES REVUES 


Un Numéro spécimen ET 24 Numéros par an 
sox pewanre Revue d'Europe et d’ Amérique 


Peu de mots, beaucoup didées. 


Peu de mots, beaucoup didées. 


Au prix de 20 fr, en France et de 24 fr, 4 I’étranger on a un 
abonnement d’az an pour la Revue des Revues, kICHEMENT 
ILLUSTREE, 

“ Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (Atex. Dumas Fits), car “la Revue 
des Revues est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures des plus 
intéressantes, des plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SARCEY); “rien n’est plus 
utile que ce résumé de l’esprit humain” (E. Zoxa) ; “elle a conquis une situation 


brillante et ndérante parmi les grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres” (Les 
Débats) ; Reome publie des études magistrales” (Figaro) ; etc. 


La Revue parait /e 1°" e¢ /e 15 de chaque mois, publie des articles 
inédits signés par les plus grands noms frangais et ctrangers. 


La Revue publie également les anal des meilleurs articles parus 
dans les périodiques du monde entier, caricatures politiques, des 
romans et nouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc., etc. 


La collection annuelle de la Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie 
de 4 gros volumes, ornés d’environ 1,500 gravures et contenant plus 
de 400 articles, études, nouvelles, romans, etc. 


Tous les abonnés pour 1900 recevront gratuztement la Grande 
Revue de l’Exposition de 1900, vichement illustrée, et autres 
primes de valeur. (Consulter nos prospectus.) 


On s’abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste de la France et 
de l’étranger chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans 
les bureaux de la Revue. 


Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 


IX ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS, value 30 guineas 
PER ANNUM, will be competed for on Tuesday, November 14, and foilow- 
ing days. 

Two of these Exhibitions will be reserved for the Navy Class and one for the Army 
Class. There will be two sets of papers, one for boys between 12 and 13}, and the 
other for those between 13} and 15. Candidates will be allowed to do their Papers, 
under certain conditions, at their Preparatory School. Apply to the Warden. 
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THIRTY-NINTH REPORT OF 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED, 
(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO) 
Presented to the Shareholders at the HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, held at the Head Office, 
Yokohama, on Saturday, the 9th September, 1899. 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED....Yen 12,000,000 | CAPITAL PAID UP....Yen 12,000,000 | RESERVE FUND....Yen 7,500,000 


a > so. SONODA KOKICHI, Eso. __RIYEMON KIMURA, Eso. ROKURO HARA, Eso. 
PRESIDENT.—NAGATANE SOMA, Eso. 
BRANCH OFFICES.—Kobe, London. AGENCIES.—Tokio, Negeeakt, Shenghal, Hong Kong, Tientsin, New York, San Francisco, Hawaii, 
ombay. yons. 
HEAD OFFICE.—YOKOHAMA. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

ii GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the &nnexed Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and Profit and Loss Account for the half-year 
ending June 30th, 1899. The gross profits of the Bank fur the past half-year, including Yen 362,303."* brought forward from last account, amount to Yen 5,551,285." of 
which Yen 4,033,427.°"* have been deducted for current expenses, interest on deposits, &c., leaving a balance of Yen 1,517,858.*"*, out of which Yen 69,333.°" have been 
written off for officers’ remuneration. The Directors now propose that Yen 200,000." be added to the reserve fund, increasing it to Yen 7,500,000.°°, and Yen 50,000.” 
be set aside for the contemplated new building. From the remainder the Directors recommend a dividend at the rate of fifteen per cent. per annum, which will absorb 
Yen 450,000. on the Old Shares, and Yen 337,500. on the New Shares, making a total of Yen 787,500.°°. The balance, Yen 411,025.°"", will be carried forward to 
the credit of next account. NAGATANE SOMA, Chairman. 


Head Office, Yokohama, oth September, 1899. 


; 30th June, 1899. 
BALANCE SHEET. ASSETS. 
i i 11,311,875.°° | Cash Accounts— 
7,300,000.°°° | In Hand see 3,027,766.*7° 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts ........- 123,622." | At — 8,761,960.°"° 
Reserve for New Building.... xa 381,984.°° | Investments in Public Securities ............eeeeeeee 16,501,976.""° 
Deposits 48,035,248.* | Bills Discounted, Loans, Advances, &c. ........+.- 
Bills Payable, and other Sums due by the Bank....... seececeeeeees $9,229,219." | Bills Receivable and other Sums due to the Bank .... 61,441,304." 
Dividends Unclaimed... 4,183.” | Bullion and Foreign Money 25729,242.""* 
Amount brought forward from last 362,303.""* | Bank Premises, Properties, Furniture, &c. ........+- 469,681.°° 


Net Profit for past Half-year 


Yen 128,503,992.'** 


Yen 128,503,992.'** 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


ic 
. 033,427-"* | By Balance brought forward 31st Dec., 362, 303.”"" 
Te 69,333." By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 30th June, 1899. 5,188,982.*°* 
To Reserve Fund 200,000. 
To Reserve for New Building..... $wtdSVineevenees sans 50,000. 
To Dividend— ¥. 
Yen 7.°°° per Share for 60,000 Old Shares........+ 450,000. 
Yen 5.°** per Share for 60,000 New Shares ........++ 337,500." — 787,500.°%° 
To Balance carried forward to next Account ...++0+-++++ 411,025." 
_¥en 


We have examined the above Accounts in detail, with the Books and Vouchers of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and Agencies, and find them to be 


correct. We have further inspected the Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also those held on account of Loans, Advances, &c., and find them all to be in accordance with 
the Books and Accounts of the Bank. SHINOBU TAJIMA, } AvpITors. 
FUKUSABURO WATANABE, 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED. 
i ; i f Shareholders of the Bank, held on the oth of September, 1899, it was decided that the Capital should be increased by 
that Shares issued be allotted to the Shareholders on the Register on the 31st of December, 1899, at the face 
value of Yen 100 each ; that on each of these New Shares Yen 50 be paid in March 1900, and that the balance be called up when the Board of Directors deem it necessary 


to do so. 
Yokohama, 13th September, 1899. 


XUM 


The Lists will open cn Monday, the 6th November, 1899, and will close on or before BROKERS, 
Thursday, the Yth November, 18€9, at Noon, for Town and Country. MUMFORD & BICKNELL, 2 Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. 


The West London Property Corporation, Limited. | accomntants, Dashwood 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1893. House, New Broad Strect, E.C., and 24 George Square, Glasgow. 


2,000 irst M Debentures of £100 SECRETARY AND OFFICES (pro tem.) 
oe ee ee £200,000 JAMES RENNIK, 129 Dashwcod House, 9 New Broad Street, E.C. 
100,000 Five per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 


fits as bel tioned) £100,000 a 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


150,000 This Company has been formed to acquire the Long Leasehold Properties situate in 
£350,000 | the West End of Lendon, set out in the Schedule hereto. 
P iets The Properties have been valued by the following well-known Estate Agents and 
The First Mortgage Debentures will be repaid at 105 per cent. out of the Sinking | -vajuers :—Messrs. Howell, Son & Bonnin, 116 Cromwell Road, South Kensington, 
Fund below mentioned on or before the 1st November, 19€8, and will be secured by a | g/wW,; Messrs. E. & A. Swein, 23 High Street, Notting Hill Gate, W.; Messrs, Boyton 
Specific First Mortgage to the Trustees for the Debenture Holders of the whole of the Pegram & Buckmaster, The Broadway, Walham Green, S.W. 


on sone to be acquired by the Company which are specified in the Schedule hereto, ‘The above Valuations show the total value of the Properties to be £327,600. 

y reason of their number such properties cannot all be conveyed immediately to the The Directors have also obtained the following Report from Messrs. Jackson, 
Trustees, but arrangements will be made to issue scrip, exchangeable for Debentures, | Taylor, Abernethy & Co., Chartered Accountants :— 

when the first Mortgage conveying such properties has been duly executed, The Dashwood House, 9, New Broad Street, London, E.O, 
Interest will be payable half-yearly on the 1st May and 1st November in each year, 2nd Nov., 1899. 
The first payment of Interest calculated from the dates of the respective pay ments of To the Directors of the WEST LONDON PROPERTY CORPORATION. Lrp. 
the instalments will be made on the lst May, 19C0. In the event of the Company GENTLEMEN,—In accordance with your instructions we have examined the Fifty- 


being wound-up volurtarily for the purpose of reconstruction, amalgamation, or any seven Contracts specified in Schedule No. 1 hereto annexed, which together 
other purpose, the Debentures will not be redeemable at less than £105 per £100 | embrace the Properties mentioned in Schedule No. 2 also hereto annexed. 


Debenture. 7 } We find that the gross rental of these properties amounts to £32,017 11s. 6d., and 
The Preference Shares will have priority, both as to Capital and Dividend, over the ground rents to £5,650 5s. 
the Ordinary Shares, and will be entitled to a cumulative dividend of Five per cent. We have also examined. certificates obtained from the various agents for the pro- 
per annum, payable half-yearly, and in addition thereto to a further share of Profits | perties, and these show that the total amount of the unlets at 29th September last 
after the expiration of 10 years. ° was £1,985 7s., and that the rates, &c., payable by the landlords on maisonettes and 
The whole of the Ordinary Shares will be issued to the Vendors as fully paid. weekly houses for the year ended 29th September last amounted to £1,374 16s. 
Issue at par of the whole of the Four per cent. First Mortgage Debentures and Five Further, we have compared the Schedules of the properties supplied to the 
per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each. . Valuers, with the above-mentioned contracts, and find that the particulars therein 
Payable as follows :—Debentures.—£5 per cent. on atin, £25 per cent. on correspond. We are, yours faithfully, 
per cent. on 8th December, JAOKSON, TAYLOR, ABERNETHY & O0., ©.A. 


allotment, £35 per cent. on 27th November, 1699, and £35) 
1899. Preference Shares.—2s. 6d. per share on application, 2s. 6d. on allotment, Under the provisions of the Mortgage Trust Deed the above sum of £1,000 must be 
7s. 6d. on 27th November, 1£98, and 7s. 6d.on 8th December, 1899. Subscriptions | paid annually to the Trustees to be used either in the redemption by yearly drawings 
for the Debentures must be paid tothe credit of the Trustees for the Debenture of Debentures at 105 per cent., or in the purchase of Debent in the market at a 


Holders at the Bankers of the Company. by the redemption of Debentures will 
id to and applied by the Trustees in the same way, and this inte: together with 
TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE HOLDERS. a annual sum of £1,000, will according to cctuarial pn bv omy suffice for the 
THE LAW GUARANTEE AND TRUST SOCIETY, LIMITED, 49 Chancery Lane, | redemption of the whole of the Debentures in 59 years, 
London, W.C., who will act as such Trustees under the Terms of a Mortgage Trust For the first ten years from the incorporation of the Company one-third at least of 
Deed to be entered into by the Company with the Trustees. the nett profits, remaining after payment of Preference Dividend and Directors’ fees, 
Ss will be carried to a Reserve Fund, and will accumulate at compound interest, and any 
DIRECTORS. ‘ : surplus of the remaining two-thirds, after a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
Sm JOHN TOMLINSON BRUNNER, Baronet, M.P., 9 Ennismore Gardens, 8.W. | annum has been paid upon the Ordinary Shares, will also be carried to the Reserve 
(Chairman). Fund. This Reserve Fund will be tely invested and will constitute an additional 
THE Hon. JOHN SCOTT-MONTAGU, M.P., 29 Cornhill, E.0, security for the payment of the Fodane Dividend. 
ERNEST NOEL PATON, Bonnington, Weybridge. The Directors will receive no remuneration in any half-year until the full dividend 
*HENRY PARKER LOWE, Barrister-at-Law, 3 Temple Gardens, E.O. due on the Preference Shares has been paid, 
i ‘3 IN, Managing Director London House Trust, Limited, The Vendors receive no cash profit whatever. 
ury Avenue, W. Company will acquire the properties for the sum of £291,210, in cash, and 
* Will join the Board after the Allotment of the Preference Shares, £50,000 in fully paid . Ordinary =. The balance of ry will suffice to 


pay all costs and expenses in connection with the acquisition of the property, and 
BANKERS. the issue of the Capital, and to enable the Company to start with a sufficient 
PARR’S BANK, LIMITED, Bartholomew Lane,'E.C., and all Branches, Weehing Capital. 
‘orms Li obtain: 
SOLICITORS. na: ed from the Bankers or Brokers, and at the 
WOODOOCE, RYLAND AND PARKER, 15 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C, 3rd November, 1899, 
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The Saturday Review. 4 November, 1899 


The Lists will open at 10 a.m. on Tuesday, 7th November, and Close on Thursday, 9th November, 
for both Town and Country. 


LAKE WAY GOLDFIELD (WESTERN AUSTRALIA) 1899 
LIMITED. 


In 150,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 70,000 will be available for working capital. 


Issue of 110,000 Shares, of which 41,000 are taken in part payment for the properties, and the balance, 69,000 Shares, are offered for 
Public Subscription at par. 30,000 of these have already been applied for. : ; 

Payment per Share, 2s. on Application, 8s. on Allotment, and 10s. one month after Allotment. Amounts paid by Applicants who 
receive no Allotment will be returned immediately. 


DIRECTORS. | sary. Mr. Schlapp asserts that the work done iene the belief that the production 
" of the Mines will, under good t, yield a hand profit. 
AR PSO: Loi Street rman rm 
, ST Gtesst, Chet (Chatman, Fesk After Mr. Schlapp had fully inspected ten of the properties, the Battery and Gold 


) Mini 
_ Dire . ining Lease on which it stands was also secured. This places the Company in the 
ee M.A., 19 Palace Court, W. ( tor Peak Hill Goldfield, exceptional position of being able to start crushing immediately. A Cyanide Plant 
H. J. HADRILL, Millfield, Chislehurst (Director Peak Hill Goldfield, Limited). has sivendy Deon eodere’, om behalf of the Company, for thie 10-hend Battery, and 


rs fom " considerable profits should therefore accrue pending the erection of the additional 
J. CAMERON SWAN, J.P., Newcastle-on-Tyne (Director Peak Hill Goldfield, 40-head Battery, which will be equipped by the Company with every up-to-date 


M ATE AeD KENYON STOW, 13 Radnor Place, Hyde Park, W. improvement and appliance to assure high extraction and economical working. 
STEPHEN W. MARCHANT, Gedges, Paddock Wood (T. H. Sanders & Co., It will be seen from Mr. Schlapp’s Report that the development of the Mines is far 
Limited). advanced, that Jarge quantities of good ore can be produced at once, and operations 
BANKERS. during the erection of the 40-head Battery should assure a satisfactory supply for 

Barclay & Co., Limited, §4 Lombard Street, London, E.O.. and Branches. this Battery. 
It is further stated in his Report that in one group of the leases which the 
BROKERS. Company is to acquire the strike of the rerH00 foot. over 1} _— in length, and that 
" thall ’ in the other group the leases cover over feet, or considerably more than half 
Jones & Lenten, BO. a mile, along the line of reef. The Directors contemplate that after the 40-head 
SOLICITORS Battery has been started, a subsidiary Company may be formed, with considerable 


‘ advantage to this Company, for dealing with the second group of leases, and that by 
Harwood & Stephenson, 31 Lombard Street, London, E.C. handing over the fully-equipped 10-head Battery to such subsidiary Company, it 
could also become a profitable enterprise from the start. 


Mr. Schlapp is known to be very cautious in his Estimates, and the Directors 
Mellors, Basden & Co., Chartered Accountants, 33 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C., | therefore consider his mean average of 1} oz. per ton may be deemed reliable and 


and Nottingham. satisfactory, more particularly as the average of between 2,000 and 3,000 tons 
already crushed showed the stone to contain (including tailings) over 2 ozs. of 
SECRETARY. gold to the ton. 
Colonel H. Fortescue Chapman, 8.D.R.A. (Civil Engineer). A 40-head Battery should treat 30,000 tons or more a year, which, after making 


allowance for all working expenses, ought to leave an annual profit of not less than 
OFFICES. £50,000 to £60,000. By increasing the Battery power, profits should of course be 
37 Lombard Street, London, E.C. | further increased. 


Mr. Darlington Simpson secured options over these properties early this yee 
which he confirmed on his visit to Lake Way when on a tour over the Goldfields w 
ABRI DG ED PROSPECTUS. His Excellency the Governor of Western Australia. All his rights and interests in 
This Company has been formed to acquire the leases of eleven goldmining proper- | the eleven above-mentioned leases Mr. Darlington Simpson has agreed to make over 
ties, containing about 170 acres, with a 10-head Battery, Plant, Machinery, Buildings, to the Company on the terms of the Contract of Sale. Mr. Darlington Simpson has 


and about 2,000 tons of valuable tailings. brought some samples from the different properties to England, and these may be 
The Report by the eminent Mining Authority, Mr. H. H.Schlapp, is of sucha precise | inspected by intending Shareholders at 37 Lombard Street, E.O. 
character as to locality, accessibility, water, timber, crushings, &c., and his ‘* Conclu- } Application Forms and Full Prospectuses can be had by applying at the offices of 


sions are so emphatic, that the Directors consider that detailed comment is unneces- the Company, 37 Lombard Street, E.0. 


The List will open at 10 a.m. on Tuesday, 7th November, and Close on Thursday, 9th November, 
for both Town and Country. 


HORSESHOE (PEAK HILL) GOLDFIELD, LIMITED 


(WESTERN AUSTRALIA). 
CAPITAL - - - - £250,000, 


In 250,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 90,000 will be available for working capital. 


Issue of 190,000 Shares, of which 100,000 are taken in part payment for the properties, and the balance, 90,000 Shares, are offered 
for Public Subscription at par. 40,000 of these have already been applied for. 

Payment per Share, 2s. on Application, 8s. on Allotment, and 10s. one month after allotment. Amounts paid by Applicants who 
receive no Allotment will be returned immediately. 


DIRECTORS. lines of reef (with lode formation between the reefs) running for some miles through 

G, 37 Lombard Street, E.C. (Chairman), Chairman, Peak the properties, 

ill Goldfield, Limited. S i i i 

1A C ROnNF - ; Some prospecting shafts have been sunk by the Pioneers on these lines of reef ; a 
Court, W. Directors, Peak Hill Go‘dfield, considerable amount of gold has been extracted, and large sums have been realised 
J. CAMERON SWAN. LP. Limited. by several of the prospectors. The work carried out is, in the opinion of the 
MAITLAND KEN YUN STOW 13 Radeo a i a Directors, sufficient to prove the gold-bearing nature of the ore deposits, but the 
2 NYO) » 15 Radnor Place, Hyde Park, W. lowest level reached is only 120 feet, and in view of the neture and great extent of 


the properties, the operations as yet undertaken are, of course, very slight and 
BANKERS. inconsiderable. 
BARCLAY AND COMPANY, LIMITED, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
to eet in width and about 6 miles in length—prove to worth to 
BROKERS, 15 dwts. per ton, the properties will present one of the largest mining enterprises 
EGERTON JONES AND SIMPSON, 2 Copthall Buildings, London, E.C. known in Australasia. 
SOLICITORS. Taking into account the magnitude of this gold-bearing area, and the present state 
baie 2 _ ° of development, the Directors wish to put it forward only as a promising mining 
HARWOOD AND STEPHENSON, 31 Lombard Street, London, E.C. speculation ; if, however, local opinion is any guide for intending Shareholders, it may 
be stated that a substantial portion of the present issue has been applied for by 
Sa vague AUDITORS, original owners and persons living in and acquainted with the district. 
MELLORS, BASDEN Ane OF ~ gpd ae, 33 St. Swithin'’s Lane, Subscriptions for the £30,000 Working Capital under the present issue are guaran- 
re Nottingham. teed by the Vendor, who has also stipulated tor the option to provide within the first 
SECRETARY. two years a further £60,000 Working Capital by subscribing for the 60,000 Shares 
COLONEL H, FORTESCUE CHAPMAN, S.D.R.A. (Civil Engineer). 
. | Mr. Darlington Simpson opened negotiations for the leases of some of these pro- 
OFFICES, Py | perties co far back as 1886. He visited them when on a tour over the goldfields with 
37 Lombard Street, London, E.C. His Excellency the Governor of Western Australia, and has now secured them as 


referred to in the newspaper on page 1 of the full prospectus. The Leases of the 
remaining properties he has obtained from the West Australian Government direct, 

ABRI DG E D PROSPECTUS. and he has agreed to make over all his rights and interests in all the Mining Leases 
The Gold Mining Leases of the Horseshoe (Peak Hill) P; lea, which this Com- in question to the Company on the terms of the Contracts. Mr. Darlington Simpson 


‘ has brought some samples from the different properties to England, and these may 
pany has been formed to acquire,develop, and work, constitute an immense mining | pe inspected by intending shareholders at 37 Lombard Street, EC.” 


field. 
Appli 
They comprise 40 Gold Mining Leases containing over 6CO acres, with two parallel the 
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The Saturday Review. 


4 November, 1899 


The Geldenhuis Estate Gold Mining Company 


(ELANDSFONTEIN No. 1) LIMITED. 


CAPITAL - 


DIRECTORATE: 


W. H. ROGERS, Chairman (alternate H. A. ROGERS). 
E. BOUCHER. 


W. F. LANCE (alternate A. HERSHENSOHN). P. GERLICH (alternate J. L. 


£200,000. 


PAUL DREYFUS (alternate J. L. BERGSON). 


KUHLMAND). 


HEAD OFFICE: Grusonwerk Buildings, Johannesburg, P.O. Box 413. 


LONDON OFFICE: 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


REPORT FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. SORTING. 
Ore raised from the Mine ... 


120 Stamps. Milled, 19,133 Tons. Waste sorted out (equal to 26°87 ‘per cent.) a a 


WORKING EXPENSES. Sorted oresenttomill ... ov ose ee ice 


26,385 tons. 


see 19,204 55 


Ore in bins at Battery rst August eee ose seo 
— Cost. Cost per ton. 21,156 
»» Hauling and Pumping 426 0 1 os. 5°344d. 
Sorting, Tramming and Crushing... ... 641 3 4 os. 8'043d. | Balancein bins rst September ... 24023 
» Milling ... 1,451 3 10 1s. 6°203d. 
” Cyaniding Concentrates ooo "249 10 os. 3°r30d. MILL 
” w, ings .., 1,548 13 2 1s. 7°426d. 
ve MGll WaterSupply 205 7 6 os. 2°576d. 
3,288 10 ro 3s. 120 Stamps ran 30 days 2 hours crushing oo _tonss. 
” "520 15 3 os. 6'532d. per Stamp per 24 hours... 5°28 yy 
( 56 3 4 os. | Buttion yield per ton 7" 
16,692 10 2 17s. 5°387d. 
Slimes Treatment (accumulated) 
” ae eee 2 
CYANIDE WORKS. 
17,014 10 178. 9°426d. 
ullion yield ... we 25535°21 732°50 ozs. 
£41,585 0 0 438. 5°632d. Bullion yield per ton... ace 4'07 dwts. dwts, 
s. d. s. d. 
Working cost pertontreated 3 677 
REVENUE. 
Value. Val ! 
By Gold from Mill : ue alue per ton SLIMES PLANT. 
7533549 ozs., valued nd £26,896 15 0 28s. 1°386d. Tons treated ... Current, 5,161 tons... Accumulated, 2,109 _ tons. 
From Concentrates 4°734d s. d. Ss. 
732'50 ozs., valu 1596 . | Working cost pertontreated... 06 
Fon Siimes (current)— 2,596 10 © 2s. 8*570d. rking pe 3 4 
544°30 ozs., valued .., eco eco oso 1976 15 Ss. 0°796d. 
By Products treated— TOTAL YIELD. 
Bullion. Fine Gold. porushed, 
From Slimes (accumulated — Tons. ozs. ozs. dwts. grains. 
222°42 Valued ... ave 807 15 os. | Mill 194733 71335°40 6,385°04 6 16°18 
Cyanide (Tailings) ... 12,437 2,535°21 44 2 
£41585 0 0 as, oncentrates) ... 1,400 732°50 16°41 Oo 15°47 
| Slimes(Current) ... 5,161 544°30 01°77 
The Cost and Value per Ton i i 11,147°41 9,604°07 
per Ton are worked out on the basis of the Tonnage Milled. Slimes(Accumulated) ... 2,109 "922"42 "191'73 o 4° 
+ _31,369°83 9,795°80 5°75 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE (including Capital Expenditure). 


In addition to the above, Cyanide Slags were treated containing 88°20 ozs. of 
Bullion, equal to 76°03 ozs. of Fine Gold. 


Per Ton 

Fine Gold. crushed, 
Fine Gold. 
ozs. dwts. grains. 
6,373°36 6 17°68 
2,464" 2. 14°53 
760°04 19°28 
33500 8°50 


To Working Expenses (as above) ... ooo 
Plant, General... ove ove oon 630 14 18 JULY YIELD. 
297 1 6 Bulli 
5t 12 6 Tons. ozs. 
” i “ 46 4 6 Mill 18,921 7:333°05 
yanide ailings) ... on 12,492 2,990°07 
18,689 »» (Concentrates) ... 1,680 92209 
ove eee ove 22,895 5 10 Slimes (Current)... 4,975 380°83 
£41,585 11,625°05 
Slimes(Accumulated) 31392 259°67 


95933°28 10 11°99 
228°00 ° 5°78 


By Gold from Mill, Tailings, Concentrates and Slimes, &c., valued £41,585 0 © 
——— 11,885°62 


MINE DEVELOPMENT. 


ase ese 3° 55 


Total footage for month .., ... 106 4, 


10,161°28 17°77 


In addition to the above, Metallics were sold containing 14°22 ozs. of Fine Gold. 

REsERVE Funp.—The Board, with a view to future development work on the 
Estate have had under consideration the advisability of creating a Reserve Fund, 
and will recommend to Shareholders at the next Annual Meeting that a sum equal 
to ro per cent., or such percentage as they may consider adequate, of the net profits 
of the Company be placed to a Special Account for that and other purposes. 


P. C. HAW, Secretary. 


The ore developed by the above footage was tons, 


JOHANNESBURG, roth September, 1899. 
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The Saturday Review. 


4 November, 1899 


One Shilling 


a Copy. 


Annual Subscription 


15s. post free. 


ITH the December Number, HARPER’S MAGAZINE will enter upon its HUNDREDTH VOLUME 

in circumstances so auspicious as to give it an exceptional advantage. It will be enriched, reinforced 

by new enterprise; and while pursuing the same policy in its conduct that has given it character and 
prestige in the past, its standard will be still further advanced and its attractions increased. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1900. 


SERIALS AND SHORT STORIES BY 


Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


“Eleanor”: a Serial Novel. 


Mark Twain. 


“The Man that Corrupted Hadicyburg.” 


Frank R. Stockton. 


“ A Bicycle of Cathay.” Short Stories. 
Seumas MacManus. 
More Donegal Tales. Terai Tales. 


Thomas Hardy. 


A Story Complete in one Number. 


I. Zangwill. 


“The Mantle of Elijah” : a Serial Novel. 


W. W. Jacobs. 
Dr. C. W. Doyle. 


Rudyard Kipling. 


“A Winter’s Note Book.” 


Gilbert Parker. 


“ Michel and Anzele.” 


Stephen Crane. 


Further Whilomville Tales. 


Captain Cairnes. 
A Series of Naval Yarns. 


IMPORTANT SPECIAL ARTICLES. 
“THE TRANSFORMATION OF SIBERIA,” by Arcurisatp R. Cotqunoun, is a 


series of most interesting papers which embody the results of his observations during a recent trip through the vast Asiatic possessions of Russia. Another series of 


papers treating of affairs in the Far East will 


“WHITE MAN’S ASIA,” by Pouttney BicEetow, Author of ‘“ White Man’s Africa.” He 


will contrast the British and German colonial systems, using Singapore and Hong Kong, Kai-Chow and Wei-Hai-Wei, as examples. 


“UNDER THE VULTURE’S WING,” by Jutran Ra pu, is the title of one of several 


articles written by this master of descriptive style on places and events in India. 


“CLIMBING AND EXPLORATION 


IN THE SOUTH AMERICAN ALPS,” 


by Sir Martin Conway, is the title of interesting papers which treat of the sport and adventure of mountain climbing. This region of South America is a new one 
to explorers, and is richin material for description and illustratior.. Other articles of travel and adventure to appear from time to time during the year may only be 
suggested by their titles: ** Literary Landmarks of Oxford and Cambridge,” by Laurence Hutron ; “ Across the Watershed of Borneo,” by Dr. H. M. Hitter ; 
2a n Hidden Republic,” by Lucia Purpy; “ Life among the Serpent Worshippers,” by Rev. W. H. Trize ; “ The Emperor of Japan,” by W. E. Grirris. 


“PROGRESS OF SCIENCE IN EUROPE” is the theme of several papers that 


have been oe by Dr. Henry pee ete 7 sane? In these articles he will tell clearly, and in a popular style, just what the European scientists have been 
of in 


doing for the advancement of various 


gation during recent years. 


“WALKS AND TALKS WITH TOLSTOI,” by the Hon. Anprew D. Wuirre, 


United States Minister to Berlin, is an article whose title explains its scope. A similar paper on Bismarck will also appear later on. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


NEW THACKERAY VOLUME. 


The Hitherto Unidentified Contributions of W. M. Thackeray to “ Punch.” With 
a Complete and Authentic Bibliography from 1843 to 1848. By M. H. Spret- 
MANN, Author of “ The History of ‘ Punch’” &c. With numerous Illustrations 
and Explanatory Notes. 


This volume is based upon authentic and exclusive information now for the first 
time given to the public, and therefore possesses something of the charm of a genuine 
literary discovery. The contributions range from a short paragraph of a line or two, 
a mere epigram, to a long article of a page or more (say 2,500 words), and from a 
couplet to a poem of 123 lines. Of the hundred and fifty new items from the grand 
total of 428 “‘ Punch” entries nearly all are quoted. The evidence of authenticity is 
incontestable ; for the items are all entered against Thack@ay’s name in a forgotten 
editorial. day-book, showing the items for which he was duly paid. The illustrations, 
made from the original wood-blocks drawn upon by Thackeray himself, belong in 
every case to the text they accompany. 

Size, 8} x54; pages 328 ; uncut edges ; crimson buckram ; price, 7s. 6d. 


KIPLING KALENDAR FOR 1900. 


With daily quotations from the Author's Copyright Works, selected under his super- 
vision. [Now ready. 

The Mount is from a design by J. Lockwoop Kirin, and, represents a profile 
likeness of the author flanked by two elephants’ heads, with a figure of Mowgli and 
his jungle companions. 

This has been reproduced in embossed brass, making a striking and unusually 
artistic calendar. A photogravure portrait forms the cover to the pad. 

Size 10 in. by 15 in. ; price ros. 6d. 


READY THIS WEEK. 


TALES OF SPACE AND TIME. Including ‘The 


rystal Egz,” &c. y H. G. Wetts, Author of ‘ en the Sleeper 
Wakes ” &c. Cloth, 6s. 

** A keen sense of social problems and a scientific training have given this extra- 
ordinary writer a power of illusion rare in the story-teller. He is a Poe with a 
greater intellect than Poe's.” —Odserver. 


THE BARRYS. By Suan F. Buttock, Author of | 


“The Charmer” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
“Mr. Bullock's novel is the best we have read this Autumn. Every scene, every 
character grips the heart.”—British Weekly. 
“We never tire of reading about sweet Nan or rough old Hugh Barry.” teveilt 
orld. 


THE WHITE QUEEN. By Russert M. Garnier, 
Author of ‘‘ His Counterpart” &c. Cloth, 6s. The story suggests that the 
author is no mean follower of the great Dumas, and that he can enforce upon 
the reader something of the fascination of ‘‘ The Three Musketeers.” 


CROMWELL’S OWN. By Artuur Paterson, Author 
of ‘A Man of his Word,” ‘‘ Father and Son,” &c. Cloth, 6s. A tale of life 
and manners during the first two years of the Civil War. This story centres, as 
Fo meng situations, incidents, and characters, closely round the household of 

Oliver Cromwell and his first Regiment of Horse. 


THE WHITE WOMAN'S BURDEN. 


THE WHITE WOMAN: Romance of African Strife. 


W. Epwarps Tiresuck, Author of of the Scarlet Foot,” &c. 
Cloth, 6s. 


Extract :—“‘ The White Man, yes, and the White Woman, will save both the 
soul and the soil of Africa for the good of the world.” 


Exciting, and well told.” —Sfectator. 
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